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, she was only bewitchingly mischievous. Long 
OUR FRIEND’S LECTURE. before she was given to the arms of her mother, 
A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. ‘ that mother had been rather inclined to senten- 
; tious maxims on education, and had perpetrated 
TY BAG, AEF Pn SIOPRAN. one or two written articles which she found it 
THE tea-things had been removed, and we ° very easy to put on paper, but rather more diffi- 
had arranged ourselves around the fire in the ‘ cult to bring into practice in her own individual 
most cosey manner possible. A dim light came ; experience. 
twinkling into our little parlor, from among the: _ By the rustling of the old lady’s silk dress, and 
plants in a nutshell of a boudoir which opened ‘ the upright position which she assumed on the 
from it—just strong enough to reveal our faces ‘ sofa, we felt the presentiment of a lecture long 
to each other, and cast ten thousand beautiful ; before the current of her eloquence began to flow 
shadows of leaves and blossoms, more perfect ‘ in heavy waves and without interruption. 
than the most beautiful drawing on the wall. ¢ ‘My dear,” she said, addressing the young 
My visitors were delightful persons, and we ‘ mother, “I have been watching yon this half 
were unanimously resolved to be chatty, and ; hour sitting in your easy chair with the baby in 
make a pléasant night of it. The youngest had } your lap—I love the word baby, it has such an 
stepped out from her state of enviable belledom 3 endearing sound. Look at the little creature, it is 
some eighteen months before, but domestic hap- dropping to sleep with a smile on its mouth. Mrs. 
piness had only given her cheek a richer tinge of { Sigourney calls babies ‘rose buds with souls,’ a 
damask, and flooded her soft, brown eyes with $ beautiful idea isn’t it; but when had Mrs. Sigour- 
the sunshine of a contented heart. Formerly her { ney a thought or feeling that was not beautiful? 
smile had been brilliant and fascinating. Now it; ‘That is right, kiss it softly, for she may be 
broke over her mouth sweet and tender like light ; dreaming of the angels. How happy and proud 
on a wet rose-bnd. She was sitting in a 10cking } you look, so young, sv beloved, and a mother too. 
chair with one pretty slipper resting on a footstool, { Were you aware till now how happy a human 
and the other pressing down a flower in the hearth * heart can be? I can almost count the warm 
rug. She did not give us her undivided attention, $ and delicious sensations that are welling up their 
for the babe in her lap was smiling, and every ; sweetness in your heart. Do you not feel enno- 
time she saw its mouth dimple, her eyes bright- ; bled, exalted in your own estimation? Does not 
ened, and she would nestle its pretty head up to { every feeling take new dignity as it finds birth in 
her bosom and shade its face with her curls, your soul? I can see it all!—often in the still 
while she stole a kiss, half slyly, as if ashamed : night you are softly awakened by that little heart 
of the rich love that gushed over her mother’s $ fluttering against yours—the touch of that tiny 
heart. hand on your neck, the soft murmur of its voice 
Our companion was a strong-minded, sensible ‘ has power to arouse you from the most profound 
widow lady, of a very uncertain age indeed, a : slumber. Your heart awakes from its sleep, 
little too dignified in her bearing, perhaps, and ; overflowing with tender love, such love as never 
somewhat given to offering advice before it was { stirred its pulses before, and all unconsciously, 
asked, but a woman of splendid ideas, who felt ‘ even when your senses are drowsing, murmurs 
like a schoolmistress and talked like a book. § of endearment and soft kisses are lavished upon 
There was another little creature in the room, ; the little one. 
a slender, fair child, verging on her fourth year, , “But do you remember, my dear, that the 
as untameable as a bird in the wilderness—as rest- { sweet outgushings of a fond heart are not al] 
less as the wind in a tree top and as saucy—nay, { the duty which a child has a right to claim from 
let other people say that—to those who loved her ‘ its parent. You are a happy creature now in the 
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spring of your existence, and revelling for the first 
time in the blissful feelings of maternity. But 
even in your happiness remember that God has 
entrusted a human soul to your keeping, and in 
the fulness of maternal joy do not forget that 
serious duties are linked with it. 

‘It is almost cruel to arouse you from this 
state of blissful repose. But you are happy, 
scarcely knowing why, and without fully un- 
derstanding the awful responsibility which a just 
and wise Creator has linked with the beautiful 
daughter who lies smiling in her sleep upon your 
lap. 

‘Young mother, I can see that you have been 
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forming golden dreams for the future—you have } 


woven a glittering web around this little one, 
and your love is mingled with vague, unfinished 


$ 








perfected in loveliness and strength as the form 
is in feminine beauty. Should you neglect this, 
and allow flaws and blemishes to mar the gem, 
while the casket is faultless in its workmanship, 
it were better that you remained childless, or 
even that death should bear away your treasure 
before your heart strings are wrung by its selfish 
arrogance, and your affections crushed by the 
child of your bosom whom you have pampered 
in its youth, that it may rise up and despise you 
in the autumn:and winter of life. 

‘‘There is yet a more brilliant flash in your 
eyes, a prouder curve on your lip. It may be 
that you are thinking of a higher and more divine 
gift than beauty—that of genius. It is a great 
and glorious endowment that you would ask for 


$ your child—the brightest and most precious that 


hopes, which, if realized, might ruin the creature 
¢ you are praying for a fire that may enlighten a 
; world or consume the heart of your child. Your 


you would bless. 

‘‘The hope :to see your own rare beauty per- 
petuated in the child is busy. at your heart—I can 
read it in that flushed cheek, in the quick sparkle 
of those eyes, in the smile that arches a mouth, 
which even without smiles is lovely. It is a na- 
tural wish, but if there is power in beauty there 
is danger also. Toa well regulated mind per- 


sonal loveliness is a blessing, but to the selfish ’ 


and the vain it is a deep and perpetual curse, for 
to the badly educated vanity always accompanies 


Renn 


beauty, and when that is past envy, and many a | 
; may illuminate a universe, while it consumes its 


stern passion takes its place never to be uprooted. 
‘Your daughter may be beautiful even as its 


mother. It is a pleasant thought, but oh, how ; 


full of danger! Watch over the opening bud!— 
Examine each leaf of that innocent heart as it 
unfolds to the light. Let no seeds cf vanity be 


scattered in the rich soil from whence beauty } 


should spring up pure and unsullied. Let not 


) 


your own imprudent praise or that of your friends ° 
enhance the value of a gift so much desired and } 
yet so sure of perishing. Enconrage the intimacy } 
like ours, where men and women are bred to 


of no friend who hopes to gratify your vanity by 


flattering the beauty of your child. Receive no } 


incense to your own pride when the honied praise 
that conveys it may poison the spotless mind of 
your daughter. It is difficult to determine how 
early the incense of flattery may sink into the 
infant mind. Unwholesome ideas of its own im- 
portance may be planted earlier than most parents 
imagine, and if once it .is allowed to take root, 
admiration becomes a partion of its childish de- 
sires, and it learns to look upon personal beauty 
as the only good worth praying far. 

‘‘Your want, fond mother, may be granted, 
and your little one may grow np among the most 
beautiful of the land. Guard her then as you 
would the fruits of Paradise—let your heart 
keep perpetual watch that its mind may become 
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Heaven bestows on earthly things. But remember 


ambition takes a wide scope, but you have always 
rested in the bosom of domestic quiet, and know 
but little either of the joys or the evils that follow 
brilliant intellectual endowments when they en- 
kindle the feminine nature. If the gift of beauty 
renders double watchfulness incumbent on a mo- 
ther, that of genius calls for two-fold assiduity. 
Unless judgment, principles and bodily strength 
are cultivated, hand in hand with the intellect, 
the flame of genius, enkindled in a female breast, 


own throbbing resting-place. The delicate nerves 
of woman require strengthening, or they give forth 


} painful music when the fires of genius thrill over 


them. True, there ts a glorious compensation, 
even fcr the sufferings of genius. When generous 
and noble qualities are interwoven in the poetic 
mind, they win around their possessor the sweetest 
tributes of friendship,—the dearest and highest 
social happiness on earth. Well directed talent 
is certain of affectionate appreciation in a country 


habits of independent thought, and where the 
most lowly cultivate a love of books. 

‘* But even well regulated, lofty and true genius 
has its suffering and its trials. 

‘‘If necessity or choice place a woman before 
the public—if, from any circumstance, she is once 
thrust into the arena of literary life her powers of 
retreat are gone. Her soul, even when it would 
most shrink from observation, is before the mul- 
titude. Her looks, her words, and most trifling 
art—nay, the very pulsations of her heart are 
counted over in the throng who admire, criticise, 
love or envy, as the caprice of the moment may 
dictate. 

‘“‘Admiration of a loftier nature, and more 
dangerous than beauty can command, is lavished 
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at her feet, like flowers around an idol, but 
among these blossoms of her destiny, criticism 

scatters her thorns, and envy creeps, like a ser- : 
pent, under their fragrant leaves. Love, that } 
bright, shadowy spirit of the future, now and 

then scatters a laurel leaf in her path, while 

away in the distance she holds the green wreath 

that can only be obtained by toil and that spirit 

strife which ends only in the grave. 

‘* But there is happiness in the toil which brings ; 
pure gold from the intellect; there is joy in the 
expression of feelings which awake a thousand 
holy echoes in the kindred hearts that are list- 
ening for the melodies of genius. 


‘‘But if there is some unhappiness in well 
regulated genius sustained by all these feminine 
qualities which ennoble the true woman of every 
class, how terrible must be the scourge of that 
insane talent which blends itself with all that 
is selfish, vain and unprincipled in the female 
nature? When genius kindles envy and engen- 
ders hate—when it forsakes the true and the 
beautiful for the false and selfish. To genius, 
when so associated, the affections and tender 
endowments of life can never come. In the 
charmed circle which her own arrogance has 
drawn, the possessor may droop and pant away 
her life, a brilliant sacrifice shedding light which 
brings forth no flowers in the human heart, and 
perish at last unregretted. 

‘Young mother, ask not genius for your child! 
It is a glorious gift, but one which should not be 
prayed for lightly. But should its Creator see 
fit to endow the child with the richest attribute 
known to man, be ready to strengthen and pre- 
pare the soul for its heavenly master. Begin 
early to chasten away exuberance of feeling 
and the flights of a fancy which may prove too 
glowing for the judgment. Let her indulge only 
in such books of the imagination as exalt and 
purify the mind without exciting it. Teach her the 
art of concentrating her thoughts on one subject 
till she has mastered it; lest by versatile and pro- 
miscuous reading she uselessly fritters away on a 
thousand objects the strength of intellect which 
should be brought to bear upon one. Discipline 
her heart day by day—feed the growing mind 
with wholesome knowledge. Open to her mind 
the book of nature teeming with its glorious 
science. Let her investigate, compare, analyze. 
Take her back to former ages and teach her to 
understood the foundation, supportyand downfall 
of nations trace the progress of mankind in 
knowledge and in the pages of history—to con- 
nect causes with effects and match acts with 
motives. This will prepare her for an encounter 
with the world—will give her subjects of thought 
when her soul is thrown back upon itself, and 
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strengthen her for the vicissitudes of an exciting 
and changefal life. 

‘*With your own sweet, maternal gentleness, 
gradually lift the veil of faney which her young 
mind will fling over the realities of life, lest she pic- 
ture the world too beautiful and have her feelings 
soured, when some rude hand shall roughly brush 
away the artificial gloss. Above all early implant 
strong moral principles and correct religious sen- 
timents in her heart. All will not be too much 
for the perils which may beset her. 

‘Young mother, let me advise you. Ask neither 
beauty nor genius for your daughter. Trust her 
destiny with one who overlooketh the destinies of 


< all. He knows best what will contribute to her 


good as an individual connected with the living 
multitudes of creation, and will endow her ac- 
cording to his own wisdom. You may not with 
limited capacities and ignorance of the future 
dictate what the endowment of your child shall 
be. But you may so regulate her nature that it 
may be prepared to meet the destiny which God 
has appointed—let it be proud or humble. 

‘*Pray earnestly that you may be enabled to 
fulfil a parent’s charge, for on you depends the 
happiness or misery of that child. A blessing or 
a curse rests on your lips as they caress her. The 
very feelings which are swelling your heart, if 
uncontrolled by judgment, may become an injury 
to her by their undisciplined warmth. It is indeed 
‘a rose bud with a soul’—watch the opening of 
each tender Jeaf—strengthen it with the dew of 
tenderness and the sunshine of a mother’s love— 
watch well that no worm creeps to its heart to 
eat away its bloom. Let the moral atmosphere 
which surrounds it be kept pure and undimmed 
by a single base thonght. The good or the evil 
that may befal that babe rests with you alone. 
You look at me in affright, shake your head and 
murmur the name of its father, as if he had the 
greater share in a parent’s responsibility. No— 
no—fathers have no time to mark the trifling 
developments which break from the infant’s 
heart every hour of the day—developments 
which a discerning and kind mother is con- 
stantly checking or encouraging as she lays 
the foundation of that character which creates 
a great man, or a delicate and good woman— 
from the birth of her infant till its mind is 
moulded into a good or evil form, it remains 
under the control of the mother, and woe be to 
her if she neglect the holy trust. 

“See, I have aroused the child! She answers 
your smile—seems to wonder at the tears that 
brim your eyes, and lifts her tiny hand to those 
trembling lips. Smile upon her once more, 
she is beginning to read your countenance, and 
that smile will soon become the sunlight of her 











existence, and a mother’s frown will be the 
darkest cloud that can fall on her little heart. 
Begin now, while she is an infant in your lap, to 
knit your soul with hers. With kisses and fond 
words lay the foundation of that confidence which 
is so beautiful between a mother and her child. 
Remember that creation contains not a thing 
more precious than the human soul which God 
has entrusted to your keeping. Become a confi- 
dant and friend to that little creature while you 
can read every thought in those clear blue eyes 
asinamirror. There should be no interruption 
in your confidence, not one moment of alienation. 
Enter into her feelings and entrust her with your : 
own, thus will you go happily on forming a friend } 
and companion for yourself, while you are pre- ; 
paring her for the performance of like maternal ; 
duties to another generation. 3 

‘‘Gather up your strength, young mother—do $ 
your duty now, and the hereafter will be a bles- ; 
sing to you and your daughter. Resolve to make 
her a good woman, and trust the rest to God.” 

As the old lady ceased speaking, my friend 
gathered the babe to her bosom and kissed it, 
while tears fell over its little face like 1ain. 
Then she arose, holding the child close to her 
with one arm, and taking the good lady’s hand, 
wrung it gratefully. 

‘“‘Remember,” said the malicious old lady, 
‘‘old maids and bachelors always know how to 
bring up other folk’s children; it is much easier 
preaching than practising, isn’t it?” 

The good lady looked at me rather maliciously, 
I thought, but I was far too busy rescuing her gold 
spectacles from my hopeful little daughter, who 
was twisting the bows into a lover’s knot to betray 
any very emberrassing degree of consciousness. 
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THE VILLAGE FLOWER. 
BY HARRIETT ELVINA KELLOG. 


Tue light fades from the glowing west, 
The village church with flowers is dress’d, 
ft is the hour that all love best— 

The twilight hour. 
The priest before the altar stands 
With snowy locks and trembling hands, 
To join in love’s most holy bands 


The Village Flower. 


And she is there with robes of snow, 

But on her cheek’s a deepening glow, 

And toward tho door her glances go:— 
Why comes he not? 

The groom’s not here—the hour is past, 

The soft light from the sky fades fast, 

What spell around his steps is cast? 
Has he forgot? 
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The west has lost its glowing hue, 

The sky has taken a deeper blue, 

And here and there a star looks through 
With silvery ray— 

The bride-train from the church is gone, 

The bridal bands are yet undone, 

The flowers are withering, one by one 
They pass away. 


A month has fled, and, day by day, 
A year has sped its onward way— 
E’en so the maiden’s hopes decay, 
She looks above— 
Her eye is bright, her cheek’s soft blush 


* Is changing for a deeper flush, 


Sorrow has taught her heart to crush 
Its deep, deep love. 


Again the sun in the glowing west 
Is tinging each tiny wavelet’s crest, 
Tis again the twilight’s pensive rest, 
That solemn hour— 
The church is oped and the bell tolls slow 
As the mourners through the dim aisle go 
To lay in the grave of the church-yard low, 
The Village Fiower. 


The priest is there, and o’er the bier 
He speaks sweet words of heavenly cheer, 
And now and then there falls a tear 
From his dim eye, 
The maidens in a low voice sing, 
And o’er the bier fair roses fling, 
And as a tribute meet, they bring 
A tear and sigh. 


The rites are done—the church doors close, 

The soul has found its long repose, 

Has left its wrongs, and cares, and woes, 
This side the grave. 

Its upward flight was bright and clear, 

And with no slavish thought, or fear, 

It rose from wrong and sorrow here, 


To God who gave. 
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Like a broad curtain spreads the hanging flood, 
From shore to shore it waves in middle air: 
Fringed with light feath’ry wreaths it undulates 
In ever changing yet continuous folds; 
Mysterious columns of impending waves, 

Still flowing down, yet ever standing there. 

The gushing spray in fleecy rolls ascends, 
Tinted with gold it mounts the cloudless sky, 
Its base is where contending waters leap, 

And loudest sounds the elemental war; 

And as it soars above more broad it spreads; 
And higher still it parts like crested’ plumes, 
Dancing resplendant from a golden crown. 

The beaming sun irradiates the mass, 

And lights it like a blaze of living fire. 

Away it wafts, borne by the gentle breeze, 

Or buoyant floats a brilliant canopy. _s. D. Vv. 
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THE LOVER’S TRIAL. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE WEST INDIES. 
BY ‘‘THE POOR SCHOLAR.”’ 


Sr. Vincents! A beautiful villa nestling 
among the gold and green foliage of shaddock 
and orange trees, and screened from the sultry 
sun by the broad, umbrella-like leaves of the 
palmetto! Around, are groves of guava, and 
citron and lemon trees, musical with birds of 
bright plumage—gardens, where the tamarind 
droops over the tank, and crystal fountains fling 
their diamond drops over the broad, thick leaves 
of the water-lily—in front spreads the blue Car- 
ribean up against the distant sky—the sky as blue 
as itself, but softer and smoother, and varied with 
chasings of gold and purple, with two or three 
small milky clouds, like white flowers silenily 
swimming on its azure ocean!—to the right, and 
away toward the far Atlantic stretch the low, 
rich lands of the Basse Terre, covered with fields 
of rice and cane, and clumps of cocoa trees, the 
white and rose-colored villas peering through the 
vista of green leaves—while to the left, and soar- 
ing prondly up against the clear sky frowns the 
dark summit of La Souffriere, like some huge 


with the nearer objects of creation around! Such 
is the scenery around the beautiful villa of the 
Conde de Lencour. 

The sun is making for a belt of purple that 
stretches along the west, and the cool evenmg 
breeze is just beginning to whistle back over the 
waves, bringing relief to the heated surface of 
the island—herds that have lain since noon pant- 
ing under the palmettoes, spring up joyously and 
scatter themselves over the green sward of the 


shady groves, languishing among the leaves, now 
feeling their plumage stirred by the sweet sea 
breeze, break forth into light and song; parrots, 
parroquets and orioles are flashing through the 


mimicry on the top of the tall palm-tree, and the 
orange breast of the troupiale gleams amid the 
leaves of the linden—the beautiful chincherry 
flings himself from the apex of the mountain 
cabbage, and poised for a moment over the foun- 
tain, alights on its marble basin to dip his wings 
in the sparkling flood—a thousand humming 
birds of every hue flash from flower to flower, 
prinkling in the lucid atmosphere like broken 
rays of the sun’s light! Out upon the sea, the 
white gull, borne back upon the breeze, flaps his 
broad wing close to the garden wall, and now 
and then a large tropic-bird is seen skimming 
along the snowy crest of the wave, or darting 
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giant aspiring to heaven, and disdaining converse ; 


parterre—and birds that have been silent in the ° 


golden foliage, the mockbird renews his wicked + 
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downward upon his scaly victim—a brig, a 
small schooner, and two or three feluccas, with 
all their canvass out, are standing for the harbor 
of Point-a-Pétre, and a solitary fishing skiff rides 
close in shore, from which a single fisherman, a 
The 
; whole scene, sea and shore, groves and gardens, 
$ are just waking from the languor and inertness 
of the noonday siesta to activity and enjoyment. 
3 Look at the villa! The sea-grass curtain that 
2 screened the verandah from the sultry sun, has 
; 
2 


mulatio, is dropping ont his leaded lines! 


been partly drawn to admit the cool and bracing 
zephyr, and seated in that verandah you may see 
a gay and brilliant party. They number about 
twelve ladies, and as many gentlemen, and are, 
$ with’ one or two exceptions, under twenty-five 
2 years of age. They are the guests, not of the 
; old count himself, but of his son, Adolyhe, and 
; his two beautiful daughters Zulmé and Lucrece. 
Some of them are relations of the count, and they 
are all the sons and daughters of neighboring 
planters, with the exception of one or two stran- 
’ gers from the contiguous islands, and a gentleman 
> from Paris, France. 


They are here assembled at 
$ the villain a kind of annual reunion, to spend a 
; few days in amusement and gaiety. The old 
; eount is profuse in his hospitality. Everything 
: around gives evidence of his wealth and muni- 
ficence. Tables of polished Brazil wood stand 
‘in the piazza, loaded with rich viands and fruits 
: of every species. The productions of a tropical 
clime, piled upon salvers of China and gold, 
, are handed around by mulattoes dressed in rich 
liveries, while the costliest wines, champaigne 
and Burgundy and Madeira, with a variety of 
jellies are sparkling in decanters, or filled out 
into colored and cut glasses to tempt and seduce 
the palate! There is nothing wanting to produce 
mirth and good cheer; and the bright smile and 
; musical prattle, and the frequent laugh, give 
evidence of a high state of merriment. In that 
_ bright collection of youth and beauty and smiling 
faces, there is more than one bosom swelling with 
love, more than one heart that feels an occasional 
; pang of jealousy, as the object of its worship may 
‘ be seen paying an undue attention to another. 
; Yes, among the guests of the villa are more than 
; one pair of lovers. 
Nearly all the ladies are beautiful. There are 
§ twe, however, who are acknowledged the belles 
of the party, Zulmé, the younger daughter of the 
count, and her cousin, Luise. Like all belles 
they are capricious, and it is hard to tell the ggn- 
tleman most favored by either of them. Zulmé, 
however, in her silent heart has long since made 
her choice—Francois Romainville, the only son 
of a wealthy planter, is the youth who bas cap- 
tivated her, and Francois is mutually smitten 
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with the dark beauty. Zulmé is indeed a belle— , 
would be anywhere—she is only fifteen, but the 
southern clime, hot and sultry, already has made 
a woman of her. She is brunette, with an eye 
dark, and liquid and burning like lava, and rest- 
less as the aurora! The coldest heart that ever 
beat in human bosom would be constrained to 
feel the fire of that eye. Francois has felt it 
until he can scarce conceal his passion in the 
presence of his friends. He watches her every 
look! He drinks in her every word—he follows 
her every movement. If she only smiles upon 
another, and there are two or three who seem ; 
ambitious of her smiles, Francois can hardly hide 

| 


2 





his jealousy. Nevertheless, Francois and Zulme 
have been set down as lovers. It has become 
apparent to all except those most interested that 
they love each other. Luise upon the other hand 
is a blonde with light hair and blue eyes, and not 
quite so interesting as her cousin, at least to those 
who prefer black eyes to blue, and the majority 
are in favor of the former. Luise, however, is 
pretty and has her admirers, the most prominent 
of whom is the Parisian. He has been paying her 
devoted attention. They have walked together 
and waltzed together, and it is not certain whether 
Luise Joves him. She is to much of a coquette, 
there is no telling. His name is Auguste Fre- 
neau, and he is rich. The old count enters the 
piazza. 

‘Well, Adolphe,” addressing his son, ‘what 
amusement do you provide for your friends to- 
morrow? Let me know that I may make the 
necessary preparations for you.” 

‘*We have not agreed upon anything as yet— 
ladies propose to-morrow’s excursion—Mamselle 
Girandeau?” 

Mamselle Girandeau declines. 

‘You sister Lucrece?—well then Zulmé and 
cousin Luise propose—I know you’ll agree on 
any subject!” 

‘‘Let us climb La Souffriere!” shouted both $ 
the wild cousins almost in the same moment. 

‘© As T expected—some daring project would } 
suit you best, but how of the other ladies?” 

‘‘La Souffriere—La Souffriere,” cried a dozen 
voices. 

‘Then it is agreed that we visit La Sonffriere.” 

‘‘Well! you must start early. I shall have 
your mules saddled by daybreak—and let me ? 
advise you to be careful. Let each lady be 
attended by a gentleman—it is the best way to 
make the ascent—do not approach too near the 
crater, but be cautious. Good night, children— 
good night! God bless you all, good night!” 
And the old count withdrew from the piazza, 
while the ‘‘good night, father!’ followed him 
from a dozen voices, and the music recommenced, 
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and the song and the dance continued until the 
heavy night bell tolling from the cupola admo- 
nished them of the hour of rest. 

* * * * * * * 

The bright globe of a tropic sun was just 
appearing over the blue waters of the Atlantic, 
and the highest peak of La Souffriere had caught 
his light and looked as though it had been dipped 
in liquid gold, when a long string of mules filed 
out from the orangery of the villa and took the 
direction of the mountain. They carried the gay 
party already introduced. Negro servants in rich 
liveries were in attendance, and muleteers with 
the baggage and equipments necessary to an ex- 
tensive pic-nic, travelled in the rear of the caval- 
cade. The cool of the morning saw them winding 
up the defiles of the mountain, and at ten o'clock 
they reached a small plateau covered with cab- 
bage palms, and where it became necessary to 
leave their mules, the ascent beyond being steep 
and difficult. Leaving most of the servants here 
to prepare dinner, the party continued their jour- 
ney up the mountain. Each one of the ladies 
was attended by a gentleman to assist in places 
of danger and difficulty. Zulmeé, however, and 
her capricious cousin, partly to pique their lovers, 
had refused their proffered assistance, and climbed 
the steep alone, now taking the lead of the party, 
and anon from the summit of a hanging rock 
laughing at them as they toiled up below, and 
waving their white kerchiefs in triumph of their 
superior courage and agility. 

At length the party reached the summit of La 
Souffriere. The beautiful yet fearful prospect 
that burst upon their sight cannot be described. 
Above—the blue sky clear and cloudless, without 
a single feature to vary its concave surface, save 
the sun himself, that, like a golden globe, hung 
in the very vertex of heaven—his beam now no 
longer sultry as on the low level of the coast, 
but cold and colorless! Around on every side 
ocean—ocean !—to the east the broad, boundless 
Atlantic, rolling in upon the Gulf, whilst the quiet 
Carribean stretched away against the far sky of 
the west—both studded with islands! There lay 
Deseade, fertile and flourishing, full of promise 
to the planter—her broad fields of golden cane, 
and rice, and coffee waving. in the sun, while 
every gaudy tint, green and gold, and purple, 
and orange blent upon the rich landscape, all 


; combining in one picture of light and loveliness! 
; : ° P . 
> There lay Antigua glistening like a huge emerald, 


and Guadaloupe and the low lands of the Basse- 
Terre; and still upon the north, boldly rising 
against the sky, the mountain isle—Montserrat, 
its chalky cliffs and white ravines, bordered by 
belts of green and gold—luxuriant harvests, run- 
ning up its steep sides to the very summit, whilst 
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a hundred windmills whirring to the fresh Atlan- 
tic breeze, bore testimony of the industry of its 
inhabitants; farther north in the distance Rock 
Dondar, like a huge dark giant, warring with its 
snow-white breakers, while here and there in 
the midst of these glittering islands might be seen 
the canvass of an hundred vessels standing to 
and fro, like huge birds upon the wing bearing 
away their rich produce to the ports of other and 
distant lands! 

The gay party strolled backward and forward 
over the summit of the mountain, now gazing 
at the beautiful objects that studded the ocean 
arouund, and now looking into the dark chasm 
at their feet. Some more curious than’ their 
companions had already filled their reticules and 
handkerchiefs with pieces of pumice stone, and 
such other specimens as the volcano in the time 
of its activity had thrown out upon the surface. 

Zulmé and her consin stood at some distance 
from the rest of the party on the very brink of 
the crater gaily conversing, and occasionally 
throwing in pieces of porphyry and lava, and 
listening until they might hear the sullen plunge 
on the dark water below; and all the while 
laughing at dangers that caused their compa- 
nions to tremble. Zulmé stood for a moment 
silent, with arms folded, and gazed intently into 
the abyss: 

‘What do you see, Zulmé?” asked Luise. 

‘Nothing but the dark lake.” 

‘What are you thinking of then?” 

‘I’m thinking, cousin, what a capital feat it 
would be to bathe in that lake—were I a man I 
would do it.” 

‘‘And be drowned in it too—why! have you 
not heard papa say that no one can swim in that 
water, and that all who have attempted it were 
dragged under by some invisible power and never 
heard of again?” 

“T have heard all that, but I never believed 
in” 

‘‘ But the tradition of the two Englishmen.” 

‘‘ Was like most other traditions, an interesting 
fable. They saw no such sights, nor heard such 
sounds as they represented. There were no mon- 
sters here but the monsters of their own imagina- 
tion.” 


| 
| 





“Tt was a courageous act in them to descend } 
; turning toward the group of gentlemen who 


into this giant well.” 
“Tt was.” 


Zulmé again relapsed into silence, still gazing ; 
into the dark labryinth that yawned at her feet. ' 
’ name wrought on the border, and may wear it 


Small clouds of a blue sulphurous vapor rose at 


intervals from the crater, and hovered upon the | 


summit of the mountain. 


A strange bird known } 

) 
as the ‘‘ bird of La Souffriere,’’ was now and then ; 
seen to flash its broad wing over the yawning } 


~ . +) 
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cauldron, and occasionally its wild, unearthly 
song would break upon the ear, lending addi- 
tional horror and melancholy to the scene below. 
A strange habitation it had chosen; among the 
dark rocks of porphyry and pumice stone, in the 
seams of the sulphurous lava. 

‘“Why do you gaze so intently below?” asked 
Luise. 

‘* Luise.” 

‘* Cousin.” 

‘‘T have a great mind to make a proposal!” 

** How?” 

‘‘Suppose you and I play the ladies of the 
chivalric age, and try the courage of our lovers.” 

“In what manner?” 

“Dare them to descend the crater.” 

“Oh! fie, Zulmé!” 

‘‘Nay, Iam in earnest. I don’t mean that we 
shall allow them to peril their lives for our vanity 
—but by making the proposal we shall see who 
accepts it—we can afterward prevent the descent 
taking place.” 

“ Ah! we might do that.” 

‘“‘These fellows are all very brave and very 
attentive when there is no risk to be run; they 
hover around one like butterflies around a flower 
in the sunshine; but when the cloud and the 
shower comes they are gone, and leave us to 
the pelting of the pitiless storm. I shall try if 
any one of these gay cavaliers would stand by me 
in the hour of danger—you put your fashionable 
Frenchman to the trial—a wager, cousin, he fails 
you!” - 

‘Then will Francois fail you,”’ replied Luise, 
somewhat piqued by this insinuation against her 
would-be lord. 

‘** We shall see—here goes!” 

So saying the proud beauty nnwound from her 
neck a light silken scarf, and drawing it through 
the ring of a calabash, which she took from the 
hand of a servant, she approached the very brink 
of the crater. 

The attention of the party who had hitherto been 
rambling over the summit, was now attracted by 
the singular manner and actions of the two girls, 
and they all drew near the spot. 

Zulmeé stood upon the shelving edge of the 
abyss, holding the calabash over her head with 
the long scarf streaming in the light wind: then 


stood at some distance, while her eyes flashed 
with cunning coquetry, she called out— 
‘He who recovers this scarf shall have his 


for the sake of her who now flings it into the 
Lake La Souffriere !” 

So saying, she fiung the calabash with its long 
streamer far out over the crater. A few moments 
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elapsed—then was heard a light plash—the 
spectators looked and beheld a small white 
object visible on the bosom of the dark water 
below. ° 

In the meantime Luise had followed the ex- 
ample of her cousin. Having tied a riband to 
a piece of light pumice stone, and repeated a 
similar challege, she flung the object far out into 
the yawning chasm. 

There was silence for a moment in the asto- 
nished gronp. The next moment saw the young 
Romainville flinging aside his cloak and chapeau, 
and rushing with a determined air toward the 


brink of the crater. A huge rock of porphyry 
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rose on the very edge, and projected over the ; 
chasm: on one side of this rock the path seemed 
4 


easiest. 
this path when he felt his arm gently arrested, 
and looking around he beheld Zulmé, who with 
a look of entreaty smilingly detained him. 

‘“‘T only jested, Francois—I am satisfied—you 
shall not peril yourself for me!” 

‘‘Nay, do not hold me, Zulmé—I will recover 
the scarf and wear it, or die in the attempt.” 

‘You shall not, Francois—I command you 
shall not.” 


Romainville had gained the entrance of } 
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And the young girl struggled to dissuade } 
her lover from the fearful attempt—anxiety ; 
’ wearied looks of some of the guests, and in the 


was already apparent in her countenance and 
words. 
youth had been roused, and resolution was in 
his looks. Gently though promptly disengaging 
himself from her grasp, he hurried down the 
dizzy path, and in a moment he was lost to the 
eyes of the spectators above. 

Zulmé rnshed after him until the almost per- 


It was in vain, the pride of the fiery ; 





at intervals upon the ear as though the demons 
of darkness were rejoicing over their victim. 

A sullen and awful silence was on every lip— 
the faces of the ladies wore but one expression, 
that of anguish—while in the looks of the men 
could be traced that which is most natural on 
such occasions, the gaze of human imbecility and 
helplessness. 

Three hours had already elapsed since the 
daring youth had commenced his descent. The 
golden sun was sinking to the horizon upon a 
bank of white clouds like a bright jewel on the 
bosom of a beautiful lady—the thick fog still 
rose from the lake and filled the giant caul- 
dron, and the anxiety and fears of the party had 
reached its greatest height, when falling lava 
was heard near the edge of the crater, followed 
by a shriek of joy—and the next moment saw 
Francois staggering up by the rock of porphyry, 
pale and bloody and begrimmed, and dripping 
with water, and faintly waving the scarf of his 
mistress above his head. The lovers were soon 
locked in each othersarms. * * * * * 

That evening the moon gleaming into the 


; piazza of the Chateau De Lencour saw the 


same party that was there on the preceding night. 
There was but little difference in the scene from 
that we have already described excepting in the 


pale and emaciated features of Francois, who, 


¢ . . 
seated in an easy chair, and somewhat of an 


pendicular descent arrested her further progress, ; 


and with wild shrieks called upon him to return. 
When she saw that her entreaties had no effect 
she remained silent, bending over the brink of 
the precipice, and gazing below with an agonized 
and anxious countenance. At intervals the wild 
screams of the cavern birds rose upon the air, 
and the howling of strange echoes when frag- 
ments of loosened lava went crashing and plung- 
ing into the lake below—she seemed a second 


Sappho about to spring from the rock—the warn- ; 


ing voices of her sister and friends were unheeded : 


or unheard. 
In this way more than an hour elapsed. The 


eyes of the party were fixed upon the small speck : 
of white that still floated on the water below. ; 


Presently was heard a heavy plunge—then the 
continued strokes as of one swimming and with 
difficulty. Every eye was bent with fearful 
anxiety on the floating scarf. It disappeared— 
a heavy vapor rose over the surface. of the lake 
and filled the crater—groans and shrieks came 
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invalid, was entertaining the attentive party with 
an account of his subterranean experience. 
There was one burning eye that watched his 
every motion—one anxious ear that drank in his 
every word—but we will not detail—the sequel 
may be guessed. In one week more the same 


; piazza echoed to the merry laugh of the same 


voices, and to the tread of flying feet, but on this 
occasion the ladies wore snow white dresses. 

Francois and Zulmé became one—but Luise 
never married the Frenchman. 


LINES. 
BY ROBERT H. DUNLAP. 

Spirits there are of darker hue, 
The heart’s frail covering glimmering thro’, 
In sunless depths enshrouding all, 
In rank bloom holding festival. 
They wring with more than fiendish art 
The life-drops from the trustful heart, 
The night shade with the laurel blend, 
With reckless grasp asunder rend 
The sacred tie, the social band, 
The only safeguard of a land; 
O’er all a cankerous blight they fling 
The passions’ wild imagining, 
And soon the soul-harp’s chords are broken, 
That erst in magic strains have spoken. 
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FIAMELLA SALVIATI. 
A LEGEND OF FLORENCE. 
BY MARY H. STEWART. 


One day in the year 1493, the convent of the 
Dominicans at Florence was filled with a vast 
assemblage, who crowded thither to witness the 
ceremony which was to take place. The bells 
rang out, not in those feeble and plaintive sounds 
which now are heard in the deserted churches of 
*‘ Florence the beautiful,” but in loud peals which 
shook the images of the saints on the painted 
windows and echoed through all the streets of 3 
the city. The principal front of Santa Maria } 
Nuova was hung with tapestry, and the pave- 
ment of the entrance was strewed with box and 
olive branches, as if for the consecration of a 
bishop. A procession of monks in a double line 
marched along the side aisles of the church—the 
four first carrying a picture covered with a veil. 
Behind them came the brotherhood of Saint Luke, 
with wkom walked all the master gilders and 
silversmiths who were included in the corpora- 
tion of painters, on account of the ornaments in 
relief which they encrusted in the pictures of 
that period. They were followed by young girts 
dressed in white, who chanted alternately with 
the monks’ the Litany of the Virgin, while the 
people joined in the responses, and the full chorus 
resounded through the pillared aisles. 

Never, perhaps, since the celebrated procession 
of the Borgo Allegro, in honor of the Madonna of 
great Cimabue, had the inauguration of any pic- 
ture excited stronger interest or drawn together 
so large an assembly to witness it. 

When the monks had thrice made the tour 
of the church they stopped before the Salviati 
chapel. Three priests waved their censers before 
the painting, and after kneeling in front of it sus- 
pended it over the altar. The organ played the 
Introtibo, and the archbishop began the celebra- 
tion of mass. During the first part of the service 
the eyes of the congregation were turned to the 
picture—but the veil still covered it. Their 
curiosity was then directed towaid a corner of 
the chapel where knelt a young man who wore 
the badge of the company of St. Luke. They 
could only see the melancholy and pensive out- 
line of his features, and his long, fair hair which 
hung down over his simple brown dress. More 
than one Florentine maiden whispered to her 
neighbor that happy would be the woman who 
would be the bride of so famous an artist, and 
one so high in favor with the Holy Virgin. 

But the painter heard not a word of all that 
was whispered round him—he was absorbed in 
devontly reciting prayers from a missal adorned 
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He was the artist 
who had painted the picture which was that day 
suspended in the chapel. His name was Antonio 
—he was a pupil of Filippo Lippi, and his fellow 
students in order to distinguish him from another 
of the same name, called him Del Fiore, because 
in the manner of the early masters, he adorned 
with flowers the ground of his religions compo- 
sitions. 

At the moment of the elevation of the host, 
when every head was bowed, the veil fell as if 
by a miracle to the sound of trumpets and dis- 
played the picture, where relieved against a back 
ground of gold the Virgin appeared seated on a 
throne and crowned by angels. Two seraphim 
were on the steps of the throne, and on each side 
stood St. Paul and John the Baptist, one leaning 
on his sword, the other on a cross. All who 
beheld it acknowledged the beauty of the paint- 
ing, and as the pale light of the tapers shone 
upon it there was a universal movement of 
heads, and a prolonged murmur of admiration 
circulated through the crowd. It was known 
that the beautiful Fiamella Salviati had sat as a 
model for the Virgin, and public curiosity was on 
that decount more strongly excited, for Fiamella 
was considered the most lovely woman in Flo- 
rence. Every one admired the resemblance of 
the picture, and looked toward the seat of the 
Salviati for the beautiful original—but in vain. 
Fiamella was hidden among her attendants—her 
head concealed in the veil worn by the women of 
Florence. 

In the midst of the movement of the crowd, 
Antonia still remained kneeling in the corner— 
occasionally he lifted his eyes to the painting, 
and after looking at it an instant he was seized 
with a sudden tremor—his cheek became pale— 
he gazed as if in ecstasy at the work of his hands, 
and then humbly bent his eyes on the missal, as 
if to seek in devotion a refuge from the vain 
glorious thoughts which assailed him. 

When mass was over and the crowd had slowly 
dispersed, the monks retired through the door of 
the Chotstro Verde, and no one remained in the 
church but a few scattered groups—Fiamella 
Salviati in the midst of her attendants, and the 
young painter stil! absorbed in his devotions. 

Fiamella rose from her chair, and as she passed 
near the-artist a carnation which she wore in her 
bosom fell at his feet. She walked on majesti- 
cally, raising with her left hand the folds of her 
flowing purple dress embroidered in arabesques. 
When she had disappeared behind the pillars, the 
artist dropped his book and hastily picked up the 
flower which had fallen from the beautiful Sal- 
viati. He raised it to his lips, and then opening 
his vest placed it on’his heart. He then rose, 
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and approaching the altar leaned pensively over 
the railing which surrounded it, and gazed on 
the Virgin which he had painted. He could not 
suppress a feeling of disappointment and dis- 
couragement—it appeared to him less beautiful 
than before, he blamed himself for having done 
injustice to the wonderful beauty of Fiamella, and 
the longer he looked the deeper was his despair. 
He was plunged in a vague reverie when he felt 
a hand on his shoulder, “listen, Antonio,” said 
a man in a harsh and jerking voice—‘‘ you are 
young and you do not understand the ways of the 
world—do not look so long at that picture.” 

‘“Why not, Signor Secretary?” 

‘“‘ Because, my friend, this image of the Virgin 
is also the portrait of the beautiful Fiamella Sal- 
viati.”” Antonio blushed deeply, and the se:2re- 
tary continued—‘“‘and you might become more 
deeply fascinated with it than is consistent with 
your personal safety.” 

*‘Uniess Fiamella should not object to my 
falling in love with her picture,’”’ said Antonio, 
with the natural vanity of youth, and excited by 
the triumph he had that day enjoyed. 

An ironical smile hovered on the lips of the 
secretary. 

“TI know not,” said he, “whether the noblé 
lady would accept your love—but I am certain 
that you would meet with no favor from the old 
Salviati. Mark me, Antcnio—I have studied the 
nobles and princes of this world, and perhaps 
some day when I am old I will write a book 
about them—and I warn you that between the 
poor painter and the powerful Salviati, the dis- 
tance is greater than from here to the land Chris- 
topher Columbus has just discovered.” 

‘‘T do not venture to offer Fiamella a love she 
might despise, but I dare hope to render myself 
worthy of her by my own exertions.” 

‘*And then you will go and ask her father for 
her hand?” 

‘*Such are my hopes,” said Antonio modestly. 

‘* And the old noble will order you to be thrown 
out of the window, on the pikes of his guards.” 

Antonio made no reply, but gazed again on the 
radiant image crowned with its halo. 

When the secretary was convinced by the silence 
of the painter that his words had no effect, he re- 
tired shrugging his shoulders—Antonia was re- 
joiced at his departure. 


‘*Would it not seem,” 


said he to himself, ‘‘as 


if the evil spirit had sent him here to crush my 
rising hopes and destroy my good resolutions? 


Signor Machiavelli,’ added he in a tone of sad- 
ness—‘‘ your words are bitter, but you do not 
speak the truth. In a republic like this, all men 
are equal—the holy Savonarola explained that 
to us the other day in his sermon.” After a few 
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moments reflection Antonio burst into a laugh— 
‘* By the beard of St. Joseph,” said he, ‘‘I know 
how to revenge myself on the secretary. In the 
next last Judgment I paint, I will place him in 
heil with asses ears and cloven feet. I shall be 
obliged to make but little alteration to convert 
him into a demon.’’ And inspired by this idea 
of vengeance, the painter on reaching home 
sketched with the rapidity of genius the sarcastic 
profile, the sunken eye, and the hanging lips of 
Machiavelli. 

Since that day when Antonio had been for the 
last time admitted to copy the exquisite face and 
form of Fiamella, he had found no opportunity 
of speaking to her. During the long sittings 
necessary for completing her portrait, he had 
enjoyed many enchanting conversations with 
her, while her old Duenna Orsolina invariably 
fell asleep. But since then he had never seen 
her but at church, and his piety forbade his 
attempting to attract her notice at such a time. 
He placed himself near her when the service 
was over, but she always walked with her eyes 
cast down, and never seemed to recognize him. 
Nevertheless, the flower she had dropped en- 
couraged his hopes, and stimulated hy his love 
and the fame he had acquired, he resolved to 
brave everything for the sake of an interview 
with her he adored. In those times, young 
women of rank never left the shelter of the 
paternal roof but to go to mass—to be married, 
and to be buried. Their days passed monoto- 
nously and gloomily, within their secluded apart- 
ments, in listening to the occasional sound of 
music from the street, or the song of their caged 
birds, or in reading under the orange trees in the 
garden, by the side of the overflowing fountain, 
some wonderful legend of the saints or some sad 
tale of love—the story of Francesca da Rimini, 
or of Pia Tolomer, condemned by the jealous 
suspicions of her husband to pine away in the 
pestilential vapors of the Maremma. On all 
sides, high turreted walls enclosed the noble 
Florentine maiden in her prison home. 

Antonio walked several times round the Sal- 
viata Palace—the gate was guarded by fierce 
looking soldiers armed to the teeth. It appeared 
to him that the only means of obtaining an inter- 
view with Fiamella, was by the assistance of her 
everlasting companion Orsolina. He met her one 
evening, and taking her hand slipt into her sleeve 
two sequins—all the money he had in the world. 
But the duenna dropped the bribe on the pave- 
ment, and said in a tone of severity. 

‘‘Know, young man, that the walls of the 
Salviati Palace are less high than my fidelity 
is incorruptible.” Then observing Antonio’s 
confusion, she added with a mysterious smile, 
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‘let him who has ears understand,” and hurrying 
from him she disappeared behind the corner of the 
next street. 

Orsolina was the confidant of her young mis- } 
tress in her love for the painter. She remembered } 
that the most effectual way to interest the imagi- 
nation of a young girl is to surprise her by some 
deed of daring. She knew that a lover who } 
enters quietly by the door has not a thousandth } 
part of the chance of one who climbs over a high 
wall at the risk of breaking his neck, or who pre- 
sents himself with his sword stained with the 
blood of the guards. 

Antonio reflected upon the mysterious words 
and smile of the old woman—he repeated to him- 
self—‘‘the walls are less nigh’’—then suddenly 3 
an idea struck him—*“ By the Virgin she is right. 
I must climb the walls.” He ran after Orsolina 
and seized her by her veil—‘‘Can you tell me,” ‘ 
said he, ‘whether Fiamella ever walks in her } 
garden?” 

‘Every evening,” replied the duenna, as she 
again hurried from him. 

When the sun had set, Antonio resolved to ° 
attempt to scale the garden wall. By means of ; 
the many projections in the architecture, he suc- } 
ceeded without difficulty in mounting to the top. 
When he had reached there, he fea¥ed that if he 
were seen -he might be mistaken for a robber, 
and looking round he perceived at the end of the 
street a blaze of light, and heard the noise of 
steps and voices approaching. 
return by the way he had come, and he threw 
himself hastily down into the garden from a 
height which was sufficient to break the limbs 
of any one but a lover. His fall was broken by 
a trellice covered with grape-vines which gave 


It was too late to 


way under him, and deposited him in the middle } 


of awalk. A watch dog barked and rushed upon } 


him—a female rose in alarm and began to shriek, } 


when an old woman advanced who silenced the ° 
dog and calmed the fears of the young lady. In ‘ 
spite of his bruises Antonio recognized Fiamella, 
and threw himself at her feet. She looked at him ° 
an instant in trembling alarm, and then burst into ; 
a laugh. 


‘* How, Signor Antonio,” 


said she, ‘‘is it you, 
who have fallen from the sky? Do you know,” 
added she in a graver tone, ‘‘that it is not right 
to make your way to me thus, like a thief?” 

‘‘Fiamella,” answered Antonio—‘‘I came 
hither at the risk of my life to tell you that I 
adore you, and to entreat you not to despise the } 
love of the poor painter.” 

The fair Florentine cast down her long eye- 
lashes, looked at the cross of gold on her bosom 
and sighed. 

‘“ Fiamella, answer me,’’ said Antonio sadly. 


> his exultation. 
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‘‘ Antonio,” replied she, ‘‘when we were 
children we often gathered daisies together in 
the Val d’Arno. I have never forgotten those 
happy days.” 

At this instant a bright light shone over the 


; walls, the dog bayed mournfully, and the lovers 


heard the sound of footsteps in the street, and the 
melancholy chant of a funeral hymn. 
‘* What noise is that?” said Fiamella trembling. 
‘It must be the same I heard lately in the 


} street—it is the de profundis—no doubt some 


procession of monks who are conducting a corpse 


to the grave.’’ Fiamella drew out her rosary, 


knelt down and recited the usual prayers. She 
then rose. 


J 


‘Farewell now, Antonio,”’ said she—‘‘ go to 


2 my father and ask him for my hand; there is a 
> certain Signor Nicolo who has applied to him 


for me, but my father loves me, and I hope he 
will not refuse your request.” She left him, but 


; after a few steps turned round to bid him farewell 
: again. 


She saw him standing motionless in the 


; same place—she turned to him and perceived the 


cause of his embarrassment. ‘‘How can you get 
out,”’ said she, ‘‘I had forgotten to ask you.” 
‘**T was thinking of that,’’ said he—‘it is im- 
» possible to climb the wall here.” 
Fiamella reflected an instant—then throwing 


her mantle round Antonio, ‘follow me,” said she. 


The night was quite dark—she led him to the 
gate, ordered the guards to open it, and said in a 
loud voice, ‘‘ good night, Avtonto—do not forget 
to come to-morrow, my good girl.” 

The gate was closed, and the guards continued 


their march up and down. ‘Did you see this 


; Antonio enter?’ said one of them to his com- 
‘ panion. 


‘* Not I—nor you either, I fancy.” 
“In that case I pity Signor Nicolo.” 
During that night Antonio passed in dreams 


through many stages of happiness. He arranged 


, the ceremony of his marriage with artistical skill, 


and planned such a festival as Florence had never 
yet seen. He looked with contempt upon his half- 


‘ finished pictures, and kicked to the end of his 
: studio a poor St. Antony, his patron saint, who 


seemed to look mournfully on him in the midst of 
Only one thing was now neces- 


2 

; sary, the consent of the old Salviati; but Antonio 
3 foresaw no difficulty in obtaining it, and had 
} entirely forgotten the warning advice of Machia- 


velli. He was sorry that he could not find in his 


wardrobe a silk doublet instead of a woollen one, 


} and a cap a little less shabby than the one he 


wore. Nevertheless, when he was dressed he 


was tolerably satisfied with the appearance he 


i presented. 
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He took his way gaily to the Salviati Palace, ; mever!”” As he said this, the old man seized his 
and was ascending the staircase when he met ¢ sword and brandished it with increasing rage. In 


Machiavelli. Antonio was about to pass on 
without raising his ¢ap, when the secretary 
stopped him. 

‘‘In spite of your rudeness, my friend,” said 
he, “I will give you some useful advice. I have 
just carried to the baron a message which has put 
him extremely out of humor. If you have any 
favor to ask of him you had better choose another 
occasion.” 

“T beg your pardon, Signor Machiavelli,’’ re- 
plied Antonio, disengaging himself, ‘‘ my business 
admits of no delay.” 

Machiavelli made no answer, but only pro- 
truded a little further his under lip with a sin- 
gular expression of irony. 

Antonio demanded admittance of the porter to 
the Baron Salviati—he was told that orders had 
been given for the exclusion of every one—that 
a page who had ventured to present himself had 
been punished, and that he must wait till the 
hour of dinner. Four hours passed in waiting 


§ 





among the servants in the ante-chamber, who, : 
with the usual insolence of domestic in great ‘ 
families, showed not the least respect to the poor ; 


> said he to him- 


painter. ‘‘Impertinent rascals,’ 
self, ““when I am your master I will teach you 
how to treat a gentleman with deference.” The 
dinner hour arrived, and still he was obliged to 
wait—the servants began their own meal. ‘*Com- 
rade,” said one of them to Antonio— you must 
needs be hungry, we can make room for you here 
—we never refuse a poor fellow a glass of wine,”’ 
as he said this he looked at the shabby dress of 
she painter. Antonio refused with a scornful 
gesture, which unfortunately was received with 
a burst of laughter by a Swiss halberdier. Ex- 
asperated by these insults, and worn out with 
waiting, Antonio resolved to march at once into 


OO, 


doing so, he perceived for the first time the pre- 
sence of Antonio—‘‘ Who gave you permission to 
enter?” cried he, with eyes sparkling with rage, 
then without waiting for an answer he turned his 
back to the terrified artist and sat down to write 
an angry letter to the senate of Florence. 

Antonio’s courage fell—he looked round him 
and beheld a degree of splendor of which he had 
hitherto no idea—the portraits of the ancestors of 
the baron hung on the walls, each one bearing 
the insignia of the office he had held, and it 
seemed to the poor painter that they looked at 
him with contempt in their fine countenances. 

When the Gonfaloniere had finished his letter 
he turned to Antonio, and said in a tone rather 
less violent—‘‘ What do you want?—did I not 
pay you for the picture I ordered?” 

‘*Pardon me, Signor, I have a request to make,” 
said Antonio, with increasing humility and terror. 

‘‘Speak, then—you know I have never refused 
you my patronage.” 

‘It is this, Signor—I love your daughter, and 
I have come to entreat you to grant me her hand.” 
The Florentine noble grew pale with rage and 
bit his lips convulsively. ‘‘ Has the republic sent 
you hither,” cried he in a voice of thunder, ‘to 
fill the measure of insult?” 

‘*My lord, you are mistaken—you have no 
servant more humble or devoted than myself.” 

‘In that case you have probably mistaken 
the house—you meant, no doubt, to ask the sil- 
versmith in the neighborhood for his daughter. 
Listen, Antonio, you may thank the saints that 


> I have too much to occupy me to-day, to have 


time to give you a lesson upon the distinctions of 
rank, or by heaven you should receive one that 


‘ you would remember to the last day of your life 


the room of the old Salviati. He opened the > 


door with the resolution inspired by his long 
suppressed anger. ‘Let him go,” 


—‘‘if he comes back with both his ears he may 


—you may go.” 
Antonio bowed and was about to depart, when 
P 


} the noble seized his arm and shook it fiercely. 


said the Swiss } 


burn a candle of twenty pounds weight to all the ° 
; answered Antonio, with a faint ray of hope. 
On his entrance, Antonio perceived the old % 


saints in Paradise.” 
baron seated with his back to him. He was 


republic. His sword lay on the table by his side. 
He neither saw nor heard the artist enter—he 
rose suddenly, and striking the arm of his chair 
violently with his fist, cried out with fury—‘* To 
take away niy title of Gonfaloniere!—to demand 


’ cried he, ‘‘does my daughter know of 


Say,’ 
your presumptuous request ?”* 


‘* She does, signor, and does not disapprove it,” 


“Then she shall be married before two weeks 


‘are past to the high and powerful Signor Nicolo 
reading a parchment sealed with the arms of the : 


del Monti, and I swear by my sword that if she 
refuses she shall not live long to repent her dis- 
obedience. I advise you to be careful of your 
conduct—the noble Nicolo knows how to guard 


; his wife’s honor, and I will take care to warn 


my sword!—and to send Machiavelli, my sworn ; 


foe, to announce it to me!—after receiving thirty 
wounds in the service of the republic!—Give up 
my sword!—No, by all the blood in my veins, 


rf 


him of your insolence.”’ 
Antorifo left the room in such dismay and con- 


$ fusion that he could neither hear nor see. He 


; imagined he saw three or four doors wide open, 
‘and ran against the suits of armor suspended on 
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the walls. He reached the staircase at length 
with difficulty, and descended amid the ridicule 
and shouts of langhter of the domestics. 

Signor Nicolo del Monti was a captain of con- 
dottieri, of undoubted valor, but very bad repu- 
tation. When he was not engaged in the wars, 
when he was tired of pillaging and laying waste 
the country, he passed his time in drinking and 
in excesses of the lowest dissipation. The mar- 
riage between himself and the daughter of the 
Gonfaloniere was for his advantage, as he hoped 
to cover his crimes by an alliance with so illus- 
trious a race, and it was desired by the baron 
because he was already meditating his treason 
and defection to the King of France, ani needed 
the aid of a brave and resolute man, read: for 
any bold undertaking. Thus Fiamella was sac- 
rificed to the ambition of an old man and a free- 
booter. To obey her father and her confessor was 
then the first duty of a young girl, and resistance 
was impossible. 

One evening the illuminated windows of the 
Salviati Palace and the strains of music which 
resounded from its walls, announced to the in- 
habitants of Florence the marriage of its fairest 
daughter. A crowd surrounded the house noisily 
disputing the handfuls of sequins which were 
thrown from the windows, in compliance with 
the custom of that period. Antonio was there— 
he wished to be convinced with his own eyes of 
the utter destruction of all his hopes. He was 
too deeply absorbed in his mournful reflections 
to perceive two rnffianly looking soldiers who 
were gazing at him attentively—one of them 
came so near him as to touch his doublet—and 
then whispering to his companion, they both slunk 
away down an obscure street. 

The night was far advanced—the crowd had 
dispersed, the music had ceased, the windows of 
the palace were darkened, and Antonio hurried 
away in an agony of jealousy and despair. He 
was passing through the “narrow street which 
leads to the old market, when he saw a man 
crouching under the shadow of a doorway. He 
hesitated an instant, but ashamed of his first 
emotion of fear, he continued his route—the man 
remained motionless as Antonio passed. He was 
congratulating himself on his courage when he 
heard a sharp whistle behind him. He stopped 
and listened—there was no sound but the sighing 
of the wind, and he again walked on. When he 
arrived at a corner illuminated by a lantern placed 
behind an image of the Virgin, he saw reflected on 
the middle of the street the shadow of a helmet. 
The wearer seemed posted there as if determined 
to allow no one to pass. A second whistle was 
heard—Antonio stopped again to deliberate—he 
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had just resolved to retrace his footsteps when 
he felt something cold enter his side, and fell on 
the pavement. The houses danced a his 
eyes, he had a confused idea of feeling Nimself 
stabbed in the back, and with difficulty he uttered 
acry for help. On hearing the noise two honest 
citizens put their heads out of their windows to 
learn what was the matter. The assassins, not 
the least alarmed, continued their barbarous work, 
and when they supposed Antonio dead, they wiped 
their swords on his doublet and walked quiétly 
away, humming a song. ‘We might as well go 
to bed again,” said the first neighbor. ‘It is 
only some noisy young fellows who have been 
drinking,” and they wished each other good night. 

The next morning, a Contadina who was lead- 
ing her ass to market, found Antonio lying in a 
pool of blood. Perceiving that he still breathed, 
she raised him and bathed his facé. Two monks 
who were passing, carried him to the hospital, 


- where he recovered, thanks to their care! He 


was still pale and feeble—the vigor of his consti- 
tution was gone, and he looked the phantom of 
his former self. 

The habits of Signor Nicolo del Monti were not 
improved by his mairiage. He shut up Fiamella 
in a little room with grated windows at* the top 
of the house, and ordered her never to leave it 
except to attend mass, accompanied by an old 
servant named Pellegrino. He immediately re- 
sumed his former mode of life—he laid waste 
the fields of the husbandmen, and pillaged all 
travellers who fell in his way. In vain when he 
returned home with his armor stained with blood, 
did Fiamella conjure him to renvunce this life of 
sin—he pushed her rudely from him and departed 
again before dawn without bidding her farewell. 
Often he did not visit her in her lonely chamber, 
but when she started.at midnight from her sleep 
she heard terrible noises. Bursts of riotous laugh- 
ter—songs from women’s voices, the rattling of 
glasses, and then threatening and confused sounds 
of quarrelling and heavy falls on the floor. In 
terror she listened to every sound, but soon the 
noises ceased, the trampling of horses was heard 
in the court-yard, the great gate was shut, and 
all was again quiet. 

Signor Nicolo wearied of Fiamella’s reproaches 
had terrified her into silence—but even her silence 
seemed insupportable to him at length. One day, 
when after a long absence, she met hira pale and 
in tears, he thrust her from him more rudely than 
ever, and murmured to himself, ‘‘this woman is 
hateful to me—she seems to be a demon appointed 
to torment me. No matter, I know a holy water 
which can deliver me from her.” 

Fiamella heard him not—she had thrown herself 
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at the foot of her crucifix, which was now her 
only consolation. One evening as she returned 
from mass she met Antonio, who her husband 
had @sured her was long since dead. She 
uttered a cry of surprise, and a mournful smile 
was exchanged between the lovers, which did 
not escape the observation of Pellegrino. 

At this time the plague broke out, and though 
but a feeble return of that dreadful scourge which 
ravaged Italy in the preceding century, it began 
with such fearful violence that the Florentines 
feared the renewal of the horrors which had de- 
vastated their city. Birds fell dead from the sky 
—men were seized with sudden tremblings, suc- 
ceeded by a cold sweat—scme expired suddenly 
as if struck by lightning—the symptoms were 
everywhere different, and it was so contagious 
that merely touching the clothes could commu- 
nicate it. In. the first few days the number of 
victims was immense—the funeral bell tolled 
day and night—and the city seemed again on 
the verge of utter depopulation, when Girolamo 
Savonarola, a holy man, advised a solemn pro- 
cession in honor of the Virgin, to implore her 
intercession with the Most High. The city was 
illuminated, and all the inhabitants, men and 
women, headed by the monks, walked from 
street ,to street, barefoot and clothed in sack- 


cloth, chanting psalms before every image of* 


the Madonna. When they arrived at the church 
of Santa Croce, Savonarola began the Miserere 
beating his breast. At that moment a breeze 
sprung up and cleared away the thick vapors 
which hung round the horizon—the plague dis- 
appeared, and those who were ill recovered as 
if by a miracle. 

One of the earliest victims had been the old 
Salviati. When his son-in-law heard of his death 
he only said—‘‘ God grant that his daughter may 
follow him soon to announce to him the confisca- 
tion of his property by a decree of the republic.” 
Not long after Fiamella became suddenly ill, after 
dining with her husband—her lips turned black, 
and she appeared entirely devoid of life. Her 
relatives and friends assembled round her bed, 
for she was beloved by all who knew her, Her 
husband entered in the most violent agitation, 
and regardless of the danger of contagion threw 
himself on her body, embraced her and called 
her by the tenderest names. He wept so bitterly 
that all who beheld him were struck with the 
deepest compassion—but when they had retired 
and no one remained but his confidant, Pelle- 
grino, he resumed his usual calm and ferocious 
look, and whispered to his seryant, pointing to 
his wife’s corpse—‘‘ Carry her away soon under 
pretext of contagion. Take care to shut the 
coffin tight, and seal the mouth of the vault. 
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You may touch her without fear, she is only 
potsoned,” 

The news of Fiamella’s death was quickly 
spread through Florence and quickly forgotten. 
In great general calamities sympathy for indi- 
vidual griefs is always weakened. Her funeral 
took place on the evening after her death. The 
coffin was only carried by two monks, two por- 
ters and Pellegrino, and the service was abridged 
as much as possible. One stranger followed them 
wrapt in his cloak with his face covered—the 
porters supposing him to be one of the family, 
allowed him to enter the church cf Santa Croce 
and descend into the vault of the Salviati. A 
heavy cover of marble was placed on the tomb 
and carefully sealed—four lamps were lighted, 
and all departed but the stranger who was pray- 
ing by the dead. 

‘‘Fiamella,’”’ said he, as he threw back the 
mantle which had hid his face, ‘‘I am Antonio— 
I thank heaven for having permitted me to live 
till now, since there was no one else to weep for 
thee here. I am come to give thee a last kiss 
and to die.” 

He endeavored to raise the marble cover, but 
all his efforts were ineffectual. He perceived in 
a corner of the vault the iron bar which had been 
used by the porters, and immediately seized it. 
But a sacred dread of violating the sanctuary of 
the tomb made his limbs tremble, he fell on his 
knees and prayed. ‘God is my witness,” said 
he, ‘‘that it is no vain curiosity, no temptation of 
the evil one which leads me to disturb thy last 
repose, pure sister of the angels—it is the hope 
of soon rejoining thee—the hope of drinking in 
death by one last kiss.” 

He rose, inspired with new courage. He 
planted the lever firmly in the tomb, and after 
a vigorous effort he saw the cover fall in pieces 
at his feet. Before him was the pale, motionless 
face—the eyes now closed forever of her he had 
loved. He raised her head and kissed it— he bent 
over her, inhaling With delight the atmosphere 
which no other would have dared to breathe. 
The day was already dawning when he walked 
calmly home through the streets of the ‘‘citta 
dolente,” full of funeral sounds and sights of 
woe. Believing firmly that he must soon die of 
the plague, he shut himself up in his studio to 
waitin peace for the last hour. 

Fiamella was not dead, she wae only in a 
trance; the poison, ill-prepared, had merely 
thrown her into a letharic sleep. The fourth 
night she awoke. She stretched out her arms, 
and feeling the cold marble which enclosed her, 
and unable to distinguish anything in the feeble 
and flickering light, she was seized with a vague 
feeling of horror. She sat up, and perceiving 
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that she was wrapt in a shroud, began to com- 
prehend her situation—she attempted to walk 
and found herself weak and exhausted. She sat 
down on the edge of the tomb, and seeing the 
broken fragments of the cover lying at her feet, 
the idea took possession of her that she had been 
dead for centuries—that the angel of the resur- 
rection had opened her sepulchre, and that she 
was about to appear before God. She adjusted 
decently the folds of her shroud and waited for 
the last summons. But the trumpet did not 
sound—the dead around her did not arise, and 
she perceived at last that she was still alive. 
She attempted again to walk, and mounting 
slowly the steps of the vault, she found herself 
in the great aisle of the dark deserted church. 
A few tapers which were burning on the high 
altar threw around a feeble light—the moon 
must have been high in heaven, for at the other 
extremity of the building a long, floating stream 
of light poured through the painted window and 
lay upon the pavement. 

Fiamella approached the high altar to thank 
God for the miracle which she supposed had 
saved her—she walked slowly with bare feet 
and pale and shadowy as a phantom. Two 
monks who were praying, turned their heads 
at the noise made by the sweeping shroud as 
it dragged ‘along the floor. The first who saw 
her uttered a cry of terror and fell on his face— 
the other moved his arms with frantic gestures 
as if to drive her away, and endeavored in vain 
to recollect some words of the formula of exor- 
cism, till summoning up all the courage which 
remained to him he rushed through the door of 
the cloister which he forget to shut after him. 
Fiamella knelt down and prayed—then feeling 
stronger she directed her steps to the door by 
which the monk had escaped. The night was 
clear—the air was mild and balmy—the wind 
murmured through the tall cypress trees, and 
the silvery waters of the fountain rose and fell 
in the moonlight. Fiamella blest the light of 
heaven—she bathed her brow and drank a few 
drops of the refreshing stream. Then following 
the corridor of the cloister, she unbolted the outer 
door and found herself in the public square, which 
was as silent and deserted as the church. She 
recollected the glass of water her husband had 
poured out for her at her last interview with him, 
she remembered how hot and bitter it tasted, and 
no longer doubted that she had been poisoned. 
She had, therefore, no asylum but with Antonio. 
“We will go to Rome,” said she—‘the Pope 
will grant us a dispensation, and we may yet be 


happy.” 
Antonio’s house was at some distance, and it 
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Though the night was far advanced, the painter 
was still in his studio—she pushed open the door 
and sank exhausted upon a stool. An iron lan- 
tern suspended from the roof threw its light upon 
Antonio, who was seated with his head sunk on 
his breast. At the noise made by the rustling of 
her long robes, he looked up and said without 
any sign of emotion, ‘‘you have come very late 
to-night. I have waited for you for many long 
hours. What news do you bring me from heaven? 
Is it true, as you told me last night, that the angels 
are waiting to celebrate our marriage on their 
harps of gold? I have neglected nothing which 
can fit me to rejoin you—I fast, I pray—oh! speak 
to me again of the eternal peace of the happy spirits 
among whom you dwell.” . 

‘* Antonio!—I am not what you suppose—give 
me food and water, or I shall fall dead at your 
feet.” 

‘‘Oh! Fiamella, why do you wish to tempt 
your poor Antonio, and to make him believe that 
you are not one of the angels! It was not that 
yon spoke to me the other three nights you came 
to visit me.” 

‘“‘ Three nights! Antonio, I am fainting with 
éxhaustion, give me some water’’—she could say 
no more, her eyes closed and her head sank on 
her shoulder. 

Antonio looked at her, and after a few moments 
reflection said, as he crossed his hands with pious 
fervor. ‘‘We must respect the wisdom of the 
dead; they have, no doubt, their reasons for what 
they ask,” and he brought from the other end of 
the room a plate of fruit and some wine. But 
as he approached Fiamella and saw her pale, 
motionless, and apparently lifeless, he struck his 
forehead and said—‘‘ Antonio is mad to bring 
food to a phantom.” 

Fiamella raised her eyes once more, then closed 
them never to open again. 

The next day the artist was found holding in 
his arms a dead woman wrapt in a shroud. He 
was removed to a convent, where the Inquisition 
condemned him to be perpetually confined. The 
unfortunate man expired without knowing that 
he had been visited by the living form of her he 
had so truly loved. 

On one of the flag-stones of the pavement of 
Santa Croce may still be seen an inscription 
partly effaced by the steps of the passers and 
the sandals of the monks. Those who seek to 
decipher its half-worn letters may read there the 
name of Fiamella Salviatt. 


Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping but never dead, 





was with difficulty she dragged herself thither. 


Shall rise in majesty to meet thine own 
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THE OSAGE MAIDEN’S DEATH SONG. 


BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


Wen the summer starlight shines, 
Softly o’er the clustering vines; 

And the flowers have sweetly given 
Their last looks and breaths to Heaven. 
Ye will ask for her, whose song 
Floated the dark woods among, 

Like a silvery fountain’s tone, 

When that voice is hushed and gone. 


Father! thou at eve wilt come, 
Weary to thy lonely home; 
Lonely since the loved one’s voice, 
Which hath bid thy heart rejoice, 
Never more may greet thine ear, 
Since she may not linger here; 
Earth hath lost its loveliest spell! 
Father, fondest, fare thee well! 


Maiden! in the feast and dance 

You will miss her voice and glance, 
Who, when moonlight bathed the earth, 
Poured her soul in wild songs forth; 
And, beneath the forest trees, 

Swept in revel’s ecstasies— 

Past is pleasure’s mirthful hour, 
Farewell, partners of my bower! 


I will visit ye in gleams 

From the spirit-land of dreams; 

I will sing, when day declines, 
Sweeter songs beneath your vines: 
Yet I may not with you stay 
While he beckons me away: 
Shade and sunshine cannot dwell 
Linked together, so farewell. 


OUR SOUTHERN CLIME. 


BY CHARLES GRENNELL. 


Ox! who would live and cease to love, 
Beneath a southern sky? 

Let April first an autumn prove, 
The rose in summer die. 


Here Friendship like an ever-green 
Encircles every bower; 

Love forms the bud that lies between, 
And happiness the flower. 


Here woman like a genial ray, 
Diffuses heavenly light; 

Her smiles illume our path by day, 
Her sparkling eyes by night. 


E’en age itself forgets its gloom, 
In this our sunny clime; 

And smiling downward to the tomb, 
Leaps off the verge of Time. 


Then who would live and cease’to love 
Beneath a summer sky? 

Let April first an autumn prove, 
The rose in summer die! 








OUR FEMALE POETS No. VI. 
MRS. E. F., ELLET. 


Tuts delightful writer was born about the year 
1810, at the town of Sodus, on Lake Ontario, and 
is the daughter of a respectable physician of the 
name of Lummis. At the age of seventeen she 
became the wife of Doctor William H. Ellett, at 
that time Professor of Chemistry in Columbia 
College, New York, but now one of the faculty 
of the college at Columbia, South Carolina. 

Her first published work appeared, we believe, 
in 1834, and was a translation of ‘‘Euphemia of 
Messina,” by Silvio Pellico. In the subsequent 
year a tragedy by her, entitled ‘‘ Teresa Conta- 
rina,” was performed at the Park Theatre, New 
York. This drama contains many fine passages, 
and met with merited success. In 1837, appeared 
at Philadelphia, her ‘‘ Poems, translated and ori- 
ginal.” Since that time she has been a constant 
contributor to the periodical literature of the day, 
and has published several works, one of which 
“Joanna of Sicily” displays high ability, culti- 
vated to the utmost. To the readers of this 
magazine she is well known, having been a 
regular contributor since its commencement. 

Mrs. Ellett is familiar with most of the lan- 
guages of modern Europe, and particularly well 
acquainted with the literature of Italy, Germany 
and France. We know no one her superior as 
a translator. She not only renders the literal 
meaning of the writer into English, but manages 
to convey with it a large portion of that spirit and 
essence which is the result of an author’s peculiar 
idiosyncrasy. Those who are disposed to examine 
this subject further can do so by comparing her 
translation of Zschokke’s ‘“‘ Dead Guest,” which 
appeared in the last volume of this magazine, 
with a translation of the same tale in the Gift 
for 1845; and though this latter is by one of the 
ablest writers and best German scholars we have, 
it is, in every respect, inferior to the translation 
by Mrs. Ellett. 

A profound reverence for nature appears to be 
a distinguishing characteristic of our poet’s mind. 
Like the old Scotch bard, who stood unbonnetted 
before his native mountains, her soul bows down 
in awe and love at the manifestations of God’s 
hand in the universe. The scenes of her early 
childhood have left a powerful impression on her 
fancy; and accordingly one of the best of her 
poems is addressed to Sodus Bay. 


‘*T bless thee—native shore! 

Thy woodlands gay, and waters sparkling clear! 
*Tis like a dream once more 

The music of thy thousand waves to hear! 
As, murmuring up the sand, 


With kisses bright they lave the sloping land. 
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The gorgeous sun looks down, 
Bathing thee gladly in his noontide ray; 
nd o’er thy headlands brown 
With loving light the tints of evening play. 
y whispering breezes fear 
To break the calm so softly hallow’d here. 


Here, in her green domain, 

The stamp of Nature’s sovereignty is found; 
With scarce disputed reign 

She dwells in all the pan around. 
And here she loves to wear 

The regal garb that suits a queen so fair. 


Full oft my heart hath yearn’d 
For thy sweet shades and vales of sunny rest! 
Even as the swan return’d, 
Stoops to repose upon thine azure breast, 
greet each welcome spot 
Forsaken long—but ne’er, ah, ne’er forgot! 


*T was here that memory grew— 

*T was here that childhood’s hopes and cares were left; 
Its early freshness, too— 

Ere droops the soul, of her best joys bereft. 
Where are they?—o’er the track 

Of cold years, I would call the wanderers back! 


They must be with thee still! 

Thou art unchanged—as bright the sunbeams play— 
From not a tree or hill 

Hath time one hue of beauty snatch’d away. 
Unchanged alike should be 

The blessed thing so late resigned to thee! 


Give back, oh, smiling deep! 

The heart’s fair sunshine, and the dreams of youth 
That in thy bosom sleep— 

Life’s Aprilsinnocence, and trustful truth! 
The tones that breathed of yore 

In thy Jone murmurs, once again restore! 


Where have they vanish'd all?— 

Only the heedless winds in answer sigh— 
Still rushing at thy call, 

With reckless sweep the streamlet flashes by! 
And idle as the air, 

Or fleeting stream, my soul’s insatiate prayer! 


Home of sweet thoughts—farewell! 
Where’er through changeful life my lot may be, 
A deep and hallow’d spell 
Is on thy waters and thy woods for me! 
hough vainly fancy craves 
Its childhood with the music of thy waves!” 


Here is fancy, good taste and elegance of dic- 
tion. Very few of her sex excel her as a poet. 
Her abilities have been carefully trained: there 
is no extravagance in her poetry, and very little 
that could be amended. But her rigid taste some- 
times prevents her from daring as much as pos- 
sibly she can achieve. The scholar may read 
her writings with pleasure, and if he is never 
carried away by enthusiasm, his patience is never 
exhausted by mediocrity. Her verses on ‘‘ Lake 
Ontario” will further prove this assertion. 


“Deep thoughts o’ershade my spirit while I gaze 
Upen the blue depths of thy mighty breast; 
Thy glassy face is bright with sunset rays, 
And thy far-stretching waters are at rest, 
Save the small wave that on thy margin plays, 
Lifting to summer airs its flashing crest; 
While the fleet hues across thy surface driven, 
Mingle afar in the embrace of heaven. 
8* 
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be smile is glorious when the morning’s spring 
sives half its glowing beauty to the deep; 
When the dusk swallow dips his drooping wing, 

And the gay winds that o’er thy bosom sweep 
Tribute from dewy woods and violets bring, 

Thy restless billows in their gifts to steep. 
Thou’rt beautiful when evening moonbeams shine. 
And the soft hour of night and stars is thine. 


Thou hast thy tempests, too; the lightning’s home 
Is near thee, though unseen; thy pao I shore, 
When storms have lash’d these waters into foam, 
Echoes full oft the pealing thunder’s roar. 
Thou hast dark trophies: the unhonor’d tomb 
Of those now sought and wept on earth no more: 
Full many a goodly form, the loved and brave, 
Lies whelm’d and still beneath thy sullen wave. 


The world was young with thee: this swelling flood 
As proudly swell’d, as purely met the sky, 
When sound of life roused not the ancient wood, 
Save the wild eagle’s scream, or panther’s cry. 
Here on this verdant bank the savage stood, 
And shook his dart and battle-axe on high, 
While hues of slaughter tinged thy billows blue, 
As deeper and mare close the conflict grew. 


Here, too, at early morn, the hunter’s song 
Was heard from wooded isle and grassy glade; 
And here, at eve, these cluster’d bowers among, 
The low, sweet carol of the Indian maid, 
Chiding the slumbering breeze and shadows long, 
That kept her lingering lover from the shade, 
While, scarcely seen, thy willing waters o’er, 
Sped the light bark that bore him to the shore. 


Those scenes are past. The spirit of changing years 
Has breathed on all around, save thee alone. 
More faintly the receding woodland hears 
Thy voice, once full and joyous as its own. 
Nations have gone from earth, nor trace appears 
To tell their tale—forgotten or unknown. 
Yet here, unchanged, untamed, thy waters lie, 
Azure, and clear, and boundless as the sky.” 


The Indians of Lake Superior have a tradition 
that, far in the distance, in the very centre of that 
inland sea, lies a fair green island, the Paradise 
of the blessed; and often the untutored savage 
may be seen on the shores of the lake, straining 
his eyesight to catch a glimpse of the celestial 


: bowers. On this beautiful superstition Mrs. Ellett 
has written the following fine verses. 


nen 


‘‘That blessed isle lies far away— 
*Tis many a weary league from land, 
Where billows in their golden play 
Dash on its sparkling sand. 
No tempest’s wrath, or stormy waters’ roar, 
Disturb the echoes of that peaceful shore. 


There the light breezes lie at rest, 
Soft pillow’d on the glassy deep; 
Pale cliffs look on the waters’ breast, 
And watch their silent sleep; 
There the wild swan, with plumed and glossy wing, 
Sits lone and still beside the bubbling spring. 


And far within, in murmurs heard, 
Comes, with the wind’s low whispers there. 
The music of the mounting bird, 
Skimming the clear, bright air. 
The sportive brook, with free and silvery tide, 
Comes wildly dancing from the green hill-side. 


The sun there sheds his noontide beam 
On oak-crown’d hill and leafy bowers; 
And gayly by the shaded stream 
Spring forth the forest-flowers. 
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The fountain flings aloft its te de, my 
With rainbows deck’d, that mock ues of day. 


And when the dewy morning breaks, 
A thousand tones of rapture swell; 3 
A thrill of life and motion wakes 3 
Through hill, and plain, and dell. ; 

2 


anne 


The wild bird trills his song—and from the wood 
The red deer bounds to drink beside the flood. 


There, where the sun sets on the sea, ? 
And gilds the forest’s waving crown, 3 
Strains of immortal harmony 
To those sweet shades come down. 
Bright and mysterious forms that*green shore throng, 
And pour in evening’s ear their charmed song. 


E’en on this cold and cheerless shore, 
While all is dark and quiet near, 
The huntsman, when his toils are o’er, ; 
That melody may hear, ; 
And see, faint gleaming o’er the waters’ foam, $ 
The glories of that isle, his future home.” § 


With another extract from the poems we close / 
this article. The verses that ensue are in a dif- § 
ferent vain from any we have before given. ; 


‘The waves that on the sparkling sand 
Their foaming crests upheave, 
Lightly receding from the land, 
Seem not a trace to leave. 
Those billows, in their careless play, ‘ 
Have worn the solid rocks away. 


The summer winds, which wandering sigh 
Amid the forest bower, 
So gently as they murmur by, 
Scarce lift the drooping flower. 
Yet bear they, in autumnal gloom, 
Spring’s wither’d beauties to the tomb 


Thus worldly cares, though lightly borne, 
Their impress leave behind ; 

And spirits, which their bonds would spurn, 
The blighting traces find. 

Till alter’d thoughts and hearts grown cold 

The change of passing years unfold.” 


We may sum up our estimate of Mrs. Ellett’s 
intellectual character in few words. As a poet 
she is equally finished and elegant. She has few 
rivals, and yet fewer superiors. Delicate touches,’ 
such only as a most sensitive mind could origi- ; 
nate, appear continually in her poems. Among > 
all our female writers we know no one in whose 
taste we would be more willing to confide. Her > 
prose writings reflect high credit on her. Such 
as are original are distinguished by the same } 
qualities as her poetry. She has written for } 
the “American Quarterly Review,” and other ° 
periodicals, several able papers on foreign authors } 
and their works, and also on the condition and ‘ 
prospects of foreign literature. We regard her 
as one who has contributed, more than is usual ; 
with her sex, to the advancement of letters in the } 
United States; and would hold up her example, 
as one which might be imitated with honor. 

Of late years Mrs. Ellett has written compara> 
tively little poetry; but we trust that she will 
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JEANIE DEANS. 
WITH AN ORIGINAL ENGRAVING. 


In the novel of ‘‘ The Heart of Mid Lothian,” 
Scott wished to portray a heroine, who, without 
being either beautiful or of high rank, should 
enlist the reader’s sympathies. The character 
of Jeanie Deans is a proof of his success. The 
noble-minded devotion with which, after her in- 
nocent sister’s condemnation to death, she jour- 
neyed alone to London, a distance of several 
hundred miles, in order to sue for a pardon, has 
rendered her name one of the brightest in fiction. 
The novel is a proof that homely scenes, as well 


‘ as those enacted in a palace, can be made inte- 


resting to the reader. In the dead of night she 
sets forth from her father’s cottage. ‘‘ Her tartan 
screen,” says the novelist, ‘‘served all the pur- 
poses of a riding habit, and of an umbrella; a 


’ small bundle contained such changes of linen as 
> were absolutely nécessary.’’ In this attire she 


first proceeds to the mansion of Dumbiedikes to 
procure money for her jonrney, and then visits 
the village where Butler, her lover resides, partly 


> thathe may write to her father for her, and partly 
‘ led by affection. This interview is very touch- 


ingly described by the novelist. Butler is a student 


> of divinity, and since her sister’s imprisonment 
? has been forbidden to hold any communication 
* with the family. Distress of mind has impaired 
: his health. But when he sees the noble girl and 
; hears her resolution, he is willing to make her his 


at once, so that he may go with and protect her 
on her journey. But to this Jeanie will not con- 
sent. She feels the degradation of her sister too 
acutely. We copy their conversation. 


‘Ah, Reuben, Reuben,” replied the young 
woman, ‘‘ye ken it is a blot that spreads to kith 
and kin. Ichabod—as my poor father says—the 
glory is departed from our house; for the poorest 
man’s house has a glory, where there are true 
hands, a divine heart, and an honest fame—and 
the last has gane frae us a.” 

‘*But, Jeanie, consider your word and plighted 


> faith to me; and would ye undertake such a jour- 


ney without a man to protect you?—and who 


: should that protector be but your husband?” 


“You are kind and good, Reuben, and wad 
tak me wi’ a’ my shame, I doubtna. But ye 
canna but own that this is no time to marry or 
be given in marriage. Na, if that suld ever be, 
it maun be in another and a better season. And, 
dear Reuben, ye speak of protecting me on my 


. C « * 
soon resume her lyre, and give us more of her § journey—alas! who will protect and take care of 


chaste and finished compositions. 


you?—your very limbs tremble with standing for 
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ten minutes on the floor; how could you under- 
take a journey as far as Lunnon?” 

“But I am strong—I am well,’ continued 
Butler, sinking in his seat totally exhausted, ‘‘at 
least I shall be quite well to-morrow.” 

“Ye see, and ye ken, ye maun just let me 
depart,’’ said Jeanie, after a pause; and then 
taking his extended hand, and gazing kindly in 
his face, she added, ‘‘it’s e’en a grief the mair 
to me to see you inthis way. But ye maun keep 
up your heart for Jeanie’s sake, for if she isna 
your wife, she will never be the wife of living 
man. And now gie me the paper for MacCal- 
lummore, and bid God speed me on my way.” 
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THE BURNING SHIP. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR.” 


My friend Harry is the happiest of men. He 
has the sweetest and most romantic cottage in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. It is but nine miles 
from the city and near a fine old turnpike, so that 
a span of blvod horses will take you there in forty 
minutes. His wife is a perfect angel—beautiful, 
sweet-tempered and loves Harry devotedly. And 
then a group of such lovely children! 

‘Did you ever hear how Isabel and I became 


* acquainted,” said he to me, one evening, looking 


There was something of romance in Jeanie’s ; 
venturous resolution; yet, on consideration, as it ; 
; and I will tell you.” With those words he began. 


seemed impossible to alter it by persuasion, or to 


give her assistance but by advice, Butler, after ; 
‘ in pursuit of a heavy merchantman, bat a fog 
’ coming up, she was shut in from our sight, and 


some further debate, put into her hands the paper 
she desired, which, with the muster-roll in which 
it was folded up, were the sole memorials of the 


stout and enthusiastic Bible Butler, his grand- 


father. 


While Butler sought this document, } 


Jeanie had time to take up his pocket Bible. : 


” 


‘‘T have marked a scripture, 


she said, as she * 


again laid it down, ‘“‘with your kylevine pen, : 
that will be useful to us baith. And ye maun ° 


tak the trouble, Reuben, to write a’ this to my 


father, for,God help me, I have neither head nor ; 
hand for lang letters at ony time, forby now; and ; 
I trust him entirely to you, and I trust you will : 
soon be permitted to see him. And, Reuben, ‘ 


when ye do win to the speech o’ him, mind a’ 
the auld man’s bits o’ ways, for Jeanie’s sake; 
and dinna speak o’ Latin or English terms to 
him, for he’s o’ the auld warld, and downa bide 


to be fashed wi’ them, though I daresay he may 
be wrang. And dinna ye say muckle to him, but 3 


set him on speaking himself, for he’ll bring him- 


self mair comfort that way. And oh, Reuben, } 


the poor lassie in yon dungeon!—but I needna } 
bid your kind heart—gie her what comfort ye ; 


can as soon as they will let ye see her—tell her g 


—but I maunna speak mair about her, for I 
maunna take leave o’ ye wi’ the tear in my 


ee, for that wadna be canny. God bless ye, : 
{ into the midnight sky. We saw at once that the 
: flames must have been raging some time in the 


Reuben!” 
To avoid so ill an omen she left the room 
hastily, while her features yet retained the 


on his wife. I shook my head in the negative. 
‘Well, then, draw your chair closer to the fire, 


‘Tt was a night in the tropics. We had been 


for more than an hour remained invisible. Sud- 
denly, however, the moon broke forth, and we 
saw the chase close-hauled, on the very point of 
escaping us. We instantly made all sail, but the 
wind was so uncertain that the stranger kept his 
advantage, the air being comparatively still with 
us while he had a respectable breeze. At length 
it fell a dead calm, the chase being by this time 
several miles off. 

‘*She could now be seen, lying in a liquid flood 
of moonlight, rising and falling lazily upon the 
swell, her white sails scarcely moving from the 
mast, and flashing in the distance, like a sea- 
gull’s snowy wing. All at once Captain Drew, 
who had been scrutinizing her through his glass, 
exclaimed, 

‘“¢There’s something the matter on board 
there, the men have almost all left her decks— 
and even those aloft repaiting are coming down 
—what can it be, Mr. Jones?’ 

‘“¢¢T can’t make out, sir—the crew perhaps has 
mutinied, they are running wildly hither and 
thither—no, my God, the ship’s on fire!’ he eja- 
culated, as a cloud of thick, black smoke sud- 
denly puffed up her fore-hatchway, followed by 
a long, vivid stream of fire, that shot up brightly 


‘ hold, and that they had attained an intensity 


mournful and affectionate smile which she had ; 
compelled them to wear, in order to support 

; along the rigging, ran swiftly up the foremast, and 
’ wrapping the hamper in a sheet of fire, streamed 


Butler’s spirits. 
The engraving, in our present number, repre- 
sents the devoted girl at the moment when she 


marks the passage in Butler’s Bible. We think » 


we may well be proud of this sweet and pathetic 
picture. ©, H. F. 


which would defy every effort to subdue them. 
It was a fearful sight. The eager element shot 


almost perpendicularly upward a fathom or two 
above the truck. There was no breeze; but the 
undulations of the atmosphere swept the dense 
smoke to one side, forming, as it were, a gloomy 


$ curtain against which the lurid flames shone in 
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terrible relief. Every object on board could now 
be distinctly seen, and we noticed that all at once 
the whole crew rushed aft. A signal of distress 
the next instant was shown on the quarter. All 


this had passed in a moment. 7 


***Lower away the boats—pipe their crews 
there, boatswain! quick, sir, or the poor wretches 
will be lost,’ thundered the captain. 

*‘The men hurried to their stations, fired with 
a sympathy equal to his own. 

‘*¢Mr. Danforth,’ he said, ‘I shall give you the 
command of the leading boat, spare no effort to 
reach them in time—but,’ he continued in a whis- 
per, ‘mind the magazine!’ 

‘*¢ Ay, ay, sir,’ I answered, touching my hat, 
and leaping into the stern sheets I continued, ‘ push 
off there forward—and now give way with a will, 
boys—pull.’ 


‘¢ At these words the men bent to their oars } 


with the thews of giants, curling the waters in 
foam beneath our bows, and sending the boats 
along as if they had been pleasure skiffs. 

‘*But swift as was our progress that of the 
destroying element was still more so. The fire 
had spread with snch frightful rapidity as to 
wrap the whole fore-part of the ship in flames, 
and threaten to consume her before we could 
arrive. Since it had found vent it raged 
with redoubled fury, until now the shrouds, the 
foremost, the bowsprit, the yards, everything 
was sheeted with fire, which, whirling round 
and round ascended spirally to the mast-head, 
shooting its forky tongues out on every hand, 
and streaming like a meteor away up into the 
calm, blue sky. Meanwhile the flames had 
broken out from the after hatch, and catching 
at once to the ratlins, leaped from rope to 
rope, ran wildly up the rigging, spread almost 
instantly to the huge lower sails, hissing, flash- 
ing and roaring as they went, until at length the 
whole ship seemed a mass of lurid fire, and noth- 
ing was left untouched but the narrow quarter 
deck, on which the now despairing crew had 
gathered in crowds, some eagerly endeavoring 
to lower the only boat that had escaped the 
frantically crying out for mercy, 
some cursing and blaspheming awfully in their 
agony, and some stretching out their hands im- 


flames, some 


ploringly for help. i 

““¢Give way, my men, give way—will you 
see them miserably burned to death before your 
eyes?’ I shonted, rising in the boat and waving 
my hat to the sufferers, forgetting in the excite- 
ment of the moment the imminency of our own 
danger in case of an explosion. The poor 
wretches on the quarter of the burning ship 
answered back with a hysteric shout. Our 


gallant tars started, like mettled hounds at the 
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§ ery, and with a few vigorous strokes we dashed 


up to the quarter. 

‘**Keep her off there,’ I shouted, seeing that 
we should be swamped by the eagerness of the 
sufferers to escape, ‘keep her off—jump over- 
board, and we’ll pick you up,’ I continued, as 
we fell off from her quarter again; and in less 
than three minutes the deck was bare, and our 
boats full of the rescued crew. 

‘“«¢Mr. Danforth,’ at this moment shouted Jack, 
from the other boat ahead, ‘there’s a lady and 
her father, they say, here—still on board—for 
heaven’s sake let us try to save them.’ 

‘*For one moment as I remembered my orders, 
and the extremity of our danger I paused; but 
when I reflected that by departing, we should 
abandon two human beings to a horrid death, I 
hesitated no longer. Hiasti!y learning from the - 
mate of the vessel that they were their only pas- 
sengers, and having taken refuge in the hold 
during the late chase, had since been forgotten 
—and not feeling warranted in ordering any one 
on so dangerous a service, I gave the boat in 
charge to Irvine, who had luckily smuggled him- 
self on board, sternly bid one or two of my crew 
who attempted to follow to keep their stations, 
motinted her side by a rope that hung over the 
quarter, rapidly traversed the deck in the midst 
of a tremendous heat, and darted down the com- 
panion way, leaving the flames roaring not five 
feet from its entrance. 

“The cabin was a large one, and fitted up 
with taste. The decorations were even luxu- 
rious, and such as I had at that time rarely seen 
in merchantmen. The state rooms were of ma- 
hogany, inlaid with ebony, and finished off with 
the greatest elegance. Curtains, apparently of 
damask hung around, and the show of silver and 
cut glass by the companion way was even bril- 
liant. The cabin was, however, still as death. 
A lady’s glove lay on an Ottoman, and beside it 
was an open book; but no other traces of a human 
being were discernible around. Where could the 
owner of that small, delicate French glove be? 
Was she already a victim to the frightful ele- 
ment?—had the mate deceived himself in sup- 
posing she had been removed from the hold?— 
was there no hope, if she still lived, of reaching 
her in time to save her froma horrid death? All 
these questions flashed rapidly across my mind, 
and my heart sickened as I owned I could not 
answer them. The danger, meanwhile, grew 
more and more imminent. I was standing, as it 
were, above a mine that had been sprung; for 
should the flames reach the magazine inevitable 
destruction must ensue. Nor could that catas- 
trophe be much longer postponed. The devour- 
ing element had already gained possession of all 
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_ the companion way, when I noticed that a massy 
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around, and even now might be eating its way die with her,’ he added, in a voice of agony, 
ravenously toward it. Besides if I paused a } vainly essaying to raise in his enfeebled arms, 
moment longer the fire would reach the compa- the seemingly lifeless form of his daughter. I 
nion way, and all hope of escape from the cabin 7 into her face. The transition from calm 
be cut off. Had it been only my own life that } despair to hope had been too great, and she had 
was endangered, I would not have hesitated in indeed fainted. It was no time to hesitate. 
perilling it to the utmost, but when I remembered ; Hastily raising the beautiful stranger in my arms, 
that a dozen gallant fellows of my crew, as well I called upon the old man to follow, dashed into 
as a score of others from the rescued sufferers, ; the front cabin, hurried up the companion way, 
would be involved in my own fate, I could not and to my utter horror, found the flames had just 
doubt as to my duty. These reflections, how- ; crossed the entrance. For but a second I paused. 
ever, had not occupied more than the instant in ; Death was behind, destruction, perhaps, before. 
which I had been throwing open successively the } Laying my hand upon the old man’s shoulder I 
doors of the various state rooms. Alas! all were ; urged him ahead, hurriedly threw the shawl of 
empty. With a heavy heart I was about to mount $ the fair girl around her face and form, made a 
bold, desperate push for life, and in another in- 
} stant, amid the cheers of my men, had gained the 
$ quarter deck. The boat shot to the side, a dozen 
arms were extended to receive my burden, I 
carefully gave it in charge to the nearest, almost 
; 
j 
} 


curtain at the further end seemed to divide off a 
smaller cabin’ aft of the one I was in. Without 
a moment’s delay I rushed toward it, hastily lifted 
it aside, and there beheld a sight I shall never 
forget. : slung the old man after, and springing with a 
“This after cabin was much smaller, but far ; bound into the stern sheets, waved my arm, and 

more luxurious than the other. It was adorned } shouted, 
with everything that taste could suggest, or ‘***Shove off—board—give way—and if ever 
wealth afford. Ottomans ran completely around } you pulled before, pull now, for your lives, my 
it, forming a kind of divan. At one side was a } men!” 
harp, and beside it some music was scattered on ‘‘T was obeyed. With one soul they bent their 
the floor. But after the first hasty survey, I saw } brawny arms to the task, and while the ash almost 
nothing but a group of two beings before me. snapped beneath them, made the boat whirl from 
Oue of them was a gray haired man, apparently } the quarter, and then sent her with the velocity 
about sixty-fiye, dressed in the gentlemanly cos- } of a sea-gull over the deep. Not a word was 
tume of a former day. He was bending wildly ; spoken. The old man sat beside me in the be- 
over the almost inanimate form of a fair girl, re- } Wilderment of gratitude, astonishment, and only 
clining on the enshions. Never had I seen a } half dissipated fright—while the form of his still 
being who looked more beautiful than that pale, inanimate child was extended unaided, for the 
half-fainting creature seemed at that moment. } moment, by his side. It was indeed no time for 
One arm supported her on the divan, and the | delay. Every man knew we were pulling for 
other was thrown around her father’s neck, the $ life or death. The other boat was nearly a mile 
blue veins just discernible as they stole along ahead, skimming swiftly along from the devoted 

| 

; 

; 





beneath the ivory skin. Her head rested on the } ship. Far off on the moonlit horizon lay our 
bosom of her parent, and the hair, loose and un- } schooner, with all her exquisite tracery reflected 
bound, streamed in dark, glossy ringlets over her } in the wave beneath, and seeming with her thin, 
snowy shoulders. At the noise made by my en- } taper, raking masts, like some zrial vessel float- 
trance she started, raised her head, and I could } ing half way between sea and sky, Down to the 
see through the tears that glistened on her lashes } right was the burning ship, presenting a vast body 
one of the sweetest hazel eyes I had ever looked } of lurid fire, that roared along her sides, streamed 
upon. A quick flush shot over her face, crim- { out her ports, eddied spirally up the masts, and 
soning it like a rose-leaf as she beheld a stranger; } leaped in huge masses straight out into the sky. 
and half starting to her feet, she essayed a moment } Now and then, as her guns became heated, they 
to speak, and then stood with half opened lips, } went off with a roar like thunder. Meantime, 
gazing almost wildly upon me. the dense smoke, gathering in a thick cloud 

‘¢¢ For God’s sake fly,’ I cried, ‘the ship is on } above, hung like a pall over the consuming ship. 
fire in every part—we can barely escape by the { For some instants the flames appeared to die in 
companion way—in another instant she will blow } part away; but all at once a stream of intense 
up—why hesitate? For heaven’s sake come.’ fire, that almost blinded the eyes, leaped perpen- 

‘‘¢Oh! sir, God bless you for this kindness— } dicularly upward from the decks; the horizon, for 
there is then hope,’ exclaimed the old man—‘but } miles around was illuminated with a light more 
Isabel has fainted,’ he continued—‘ go, fly, I will } vivid than that of the brightest noonday; a part 
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arrow almost a cable-length on high; a concus- 
sion ensued that made the boat shiver like a 
reed, and rock a moment frightfully about; and 
then a stunning roar followed, shaking the firma- 
ment to its centre, and sounding as if a thousand 
broadsides had been discharged at once. For a 
moment as the burning fragments sailed aloft, 
falling on every hand about, while the boat rolled 
wildly to and fro upon the agitated swell, we held 
our breaths in momentary expectation of death, 
and I involuntarily ejaculated, 

‘«¢The Lord have mercy on us all!” 

‘*¢ Amen!’ said the rescued father at my side. 

‘*But we were again almost miraculously pre- 
served. The offing we had gained, though not 
sufficient to ensure safety, proved great enough 
to relieve us from inevitable destruction. Had 
any of the falling timbers, however, struck us, 
we should have all gone down together. As it 
was, it was one of the narrowest escapes I ever 
made, and when I gave the command to the crew 
to give way again—for at that terrible explosion 
they had as one man pansed—a gush of thankful- 
ness and devotion went up from my heart to the 
great author of my being, who had thus preserved 
a second time my life. 

‘“‘The deafening uproar, however, recalled the 
senses of the fair girl at my side. But I will not 
describe her gratitude, and that of her parent to 
myself, whom they persisted in considering the 
preserver of their lives. Suffice it to say we 
were soon on board, the captain delicately re- 
signed his own cabin to the strangers, and I then 
had leisure to learn some particulars concerning 
their history. They were easily told. Mr. Thorn- 
ton, the father of Isabel, was a wealthy West 
Indiaman, and was just returning from Great 
Britain, with his daughter, who had been there 
for several years obtaining her education. Before 
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of the foremast, lifted bodily out, shot like an 





the Letter of Marque sailed, she had been fitted 
up by Mr. Thornton, in a style bordering on 
eastern luxury, with furniture intended princi- 
pally for his mansion-house in Jamaica. But at 
this moment a message arrived soliciting my pre- 
sence with Mr. Thornton. As I entered the cabin 
he frankly extended his hand, and presented me 
to his now blushing daughter—for what woman, 
be she who she may, can,stand unembarras3ed in 
the presence of one to Whom she fancies she owes 
her life? I have had many moments of pleasure, 
but I never felt as I then felt, when Isabel Thorn- 
ton, extending her delicate hand to me, with her 
sweetest smile uttered her thanks. 

‘*« But how,’ said I, to change the subject, ‘did 
it happen, my dear Miss Thornton, that you were 
in the cabin, when the rest had escaped?’ 





‘**In the general alarm we were forgotten, 





enn 


for we had been hurried to the hold during the 
conflict, and when the fire broke out were over- 
looked. We fonnd our own way back, but only 
when the whole ship was in flames. We had 
but just reached the cabin through a forward 
door below, and believing the ship destroyed, 
had despaired of all escape, when you—you— 
appeared.’ 

***T had forgot till this moment we were foes,’ 
said I gaily, determined to avoid the coming 
thanks. 

‘But foes or not,‘ continued Harry, turning to 
his wife with a smile, ‘Isabel is now my bride; 
and often, when I speak of the sacrifice she has 
made in leaving her native land for me, she re- 
minds me, with grateful tears, that I saved her 
life on that eventful night.” 

The wife looked up as he spoke, and—sworn 
bachelor as I am!—I envied Harry the tender 
gaze of those confiding eyes. 





SONG. 
BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 


Wuen Summer times were blythe and sweet, 
And youth wi’ flowers had crown’d me, 
And rosy hours wi’ fairy feet 
Were gaily dancing round me, 
Ae bonny night in joyfu’ June - 
Abroad I chane’d to wander, 
Where breeze and leaf kept time and tune, 
Like sighs when hearts grow fonder; 
Thro’ deep’ning shades and forests green 
In musing mood while roaming, 
I gat a blink o’ two blue een, 
Glancing in the gloaming. 


The sparkling stream wi’ merry sang 
Went softly on beside me, 

The blinking stars peep’d down amang 
Green leaves that stoop’d to hide me; 

The pale, sweet moon, wi’ angel-face, 
Beyond the hills was starting, 

And linger’d still the crimson trace 
Where day was fast departing; 

But moon nar stars nar even’s sheen, 
Nar yet the brook’s bright foaming, 

Were half sae clear as those blue een 
Glancing in the gloaming. 


Oh, many a twilight sky since then 
Has beam’d in mildness on me, 
And many a sparkling eye I ken 
That kindly looks upon me, 
But ne’er to me sae blest a night 
Has come wi’ June’s returning, 
And ne’er have I sae fand a light 
Seen since in rapture burning; 
And, oh, the bard shall ne’er, I ween, 
Forget thro’ a’ his roaming, 
The ray that lit those bright blue een 
Glancing in the gloaming. 
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CAROLINE GRAHAME. 


BY THE REV. JAMES MATHESON. 


Loox at that dark scowling man who sits on 
the steps of Mrs. *s boarding-house, perusing 
the morning papers. He seems about forty years 
old, his thick, uncombed hair being slightly griz- 
zled, and his heavy, and rather clumsy frame 
somewhat less firm and upright than when he 
was ten years younger. Perhaps the stoop was 
contracted over his account books; for age need 
not have caused it quite so soon. His large 
heavy face, grey eyes, and projecting forehead, 
on which habit has fixed a perpetual scowl that 
not even merriment can wholly disperse, are well 
adapted to express the workings of the terrific 
passions, which he obviously has by nature, how- 
ever the habits of cultivated society and the dic- 
tates of honor may restrain them. The almost 
constant sight of his stern face has chilled the 
warmth of the hearts of his sweet children toward 
a father whom they fear; though, when the mood 
is on him, he would sacrifice his life for their 
welfare, and do anything to win their love. 
little witch there is about three years old, whose 


head and whose passions exhibit her father in >} 


miniature, bat who has an almost fierce spirit of 
him in her: little bosom—she will climb on his 


knee when she pleases, laugh at his frowns or 3 


hard words, stamp her little feet at him if he 
crosses her; and, drawn to him, perhaps by sym- 
pathy, really loves him. The other children, 
rather fear than love him, partaking in the gent 
ler traits of their mother’s nature. I say, her 
nature: for the sweetest, most truly feminine 


traits, originally planted in woman’s breast by } 
the hand of the Creator, may become anything $ 


but lovely elements of character, as that is formed 
by the changes and trials of our life. 

Is that sweet, half faded flower by his side, 
the wife of the stern John Grahame? She might 
almost be his daughter; for she cannot be more 
than twenty-two. But there is a sort of fami- 
liarity in their manners that looks like the mar- 
ried relation rather than any more remote. 
a rare and strange thing he is playing with her 
long golden curls, with a smile and looks of 
affection that make his face really fine. If he 
always looked so when he was a lover, I do not 
wonder at her choice—but he would be a brute, 
indeed, if he did not smile now. She is telling 
him some mischievous prank of his favorite child, 
while a lovely infant is smiling on her knees, and 
trying to reach the curls, or papa’s hand, it is not 
quite certain which. See, he’s got both of them! 
and he pulls.so strongly on the hair that the pain 
brings a rapid blush into the thin, almost pallid 
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face of his mother. With a gentleness that belongs 
to her nature she tries to loosen the little one’s 
hold; but finds it hard work to get the beautiful 
play-thing away from him. The lady’s screams 
lead the father to call for the nurse to take him 
away, in tones so harsh, and with a brow so 
severe that one may see with half an eye that 
they are no strangers to his brow and tongue. 
Caroline Grahame is still beautiful ; but so thin 
—nothing indeed but skin and bones, and so pale 
that her brightest smiles cannot take from her 
hollow cheeks and sunken eyes the look of care 
and suffering. The white skin is drawn very 
tight over the perfectly regular Grecian features. 
The form is still fine, though fifty pounds of flesh, 
and the elasticity with which she bounded over 
Boston Common at fifteen, would not take any- 
thing from the elegance of its outline. Caroline 
was of a joyous spirit; wild, flighty, too much so, 
and too thoughtless of the opinions of others, or 
of the propriety of her own conduct to be called 


, discreet. Her large brain indicates a strong mind, 
’ and truly. 


She is well read, not always in the 
best authors, but in many; and her conversation 
is a strange mixture of wit and folly, good sense 
and simplicity. Yet when you have talked with 
her an hour you will wish the hour prolonged. 
Her stillness is not of the sort that tires one: and 
her shrewdness and quick wit are captivating. 
No wonder that her lovers were many in happier 
days. 

Now let us look back a few years, and trace 
the outline of the history of the ill-mated couple. 
Perhaps the wan face and the scowling brow 
may be accounted for, not by any wild dreams 
of romance, but by the workings of the every 
day passions of our nature—and I forewarn the 
reader that this is no love-sick dream, ending in 
a happy marriage. No! It is one of the sterner 
tales of real life, like too many whose sad pages 
the Great Day will unfold: but which seldom 
form the novelist’s theme. 

There was no merrier §eart, and few lighter 
heads than Caroline Willis’s, among the daugh- 
ters of the good city of Boston, when she entered 
her sixteenth year—she was just then emanci- 


; pated, as she deemed it, from ‘the restraints of 


one of the best boarding-schools of another city. 
Her head was half filled with the fantasies of the 
romances she had read at hours stolen from study 
and from sleep: and her heart was quite full of 
the romance that is a constituent element of our 
unperverted nature. If mot quite discreet, she 
was witty, and very beautiful. Her father, one 
of the first merchants of the city, doted on this 
his favorite daughter. -A decided Christian him- 
self, it was the first wish of his heart to see her 
adorn the profession of the faith in which he 
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trusted with his whole heart. His care to instruct { indifference she showed to his attentions gave him 


her in the truths of revealed religion, and his 
efforts to cultivate her mental and social powers, 
and make her, as he told her with tears and 
smiles, ‘‘ what her mother was,”’ were unceasing. 
She was dutiful and affectionate, in return for his 
devotion to her; but there was a flightiness in her 
temperament that seemed to mock the restraints 
of religion, and which some of his ill-jndged efforts 
to subdue only served to increase. She was not 
allowed to enter the ball-room: bnt she danced 
about the house, and along the streets, with a 
grace almost perfect, and a joyous hilarity noth: 
ing could repress. The faintest sound of the 
violin would set her feet in motion. And when 
she was far from home, in what was called and 
deemed a ‘religious boarding-school,” she took 
her first lesson in deception, by attending the 
dancing-school and balls, without the knowledge 
of her parents, and contrary to the remonstrances 
of her teacher. He thought the permission of her 
father had been given! 

Her own beauty and her father’s wealth soon 
brought a crowd of suitors around her. Vain as 
she was of her person and accomplishments, their 
flatteries were far from being agreeable, at first; 
and she sought out among the crowd one of the 
companions of her childhood, her baby lover, 
who had always called her his little wife from 
her earliest recollections. That she loved him 
I never believed. No!—she loved her own ro- 
mantic dreams. She loved herself: she loved 
the attentions of the finest young man about 
town, and the heir of one of its richest citizens. 
She esteemed the companion of her infancy, for 
there were a thousand pleasant memories con- 
nected with him. But she was enraptured with 
the idea of winning one who was said to be love- 
proof, and whom half her acquaintances were 
ready to fight for! Besides, he was already a 
senior in old Harvard, and as hé did not intend 
to study a profession, she would be a bride before 
any of the girls of her own age, except, indeed, 
Sally Benton. ‘‘Ugly thing!—everybody could 
see that it was not her crooked nose, green eyes, 
and monkey teeth that the young Parson-Barnard 
cared for! It was her money!” She did not 
know that the rich and noble-looking Barnard 
had been won by the piety and unassuming worth 
of the homely Miss Benton, while he was utterly 
ignorant both of her wealth (which he needed not) 
and of her connections. 

If Caroline Willis gid not truly love the com- 
panion of her youth, he loved her with all@pis 
warm heart—and when a few months elapsed, 
and her head was half turned with the fiatteries 
cf the idle throng that money and beauty, wit 
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many a salutary heart-ache: salutary, because it 
led him to study her character more carefully, 
and to satisfy himself, after awhile, that it was 
well he had not entrusted his happiness to her 
keeping. Their separation was in complete ac- 
cordance with their character. The night before, 
she had been half intoxicated with the applauses 
and flatteries that followed the singing and dan- 
cing of the heiress and the belle. Half the night 
she had danced and langhed with a rich libertine, 
whose character excluded him from her father’s 
house, and whom she met only in more public 
assemblies. Her lover, for such he still was, 
gently remonstrated with her for associating with 
such a bad man. 

‘Oh! he is so agreeable! He’s charming! such 
taste ; such a variety in his conversation!” 

‘*But your father, Caroline: would he approve 
of your noticing such a man?” 

‘‘Pshaw! His notions are all antiquated; old 
as his old hat which he wears on rainy days. I 
declare, I will burn that hat before I am an hour 
older.” 

And she flew across the room to the hall door 
to get it. The lover interrupted her, and gently 
led her back to her seat. 

‘* Nay, Caroline, do not grieve your kind father 
by so childish an act, even if you think his opinions 
are old fashioned. But I confess, they are mine 
also. I cannot bear to see a man of such prin- 
ciples so familiar with one whom I hope soon to 
call by a dearer name than sister or si 

‘Thank Heaven! I’m not your wife yet,” she 
said, shaking back her rich curls from her face, 
and laughing Joud and long. ‘Why, one would 
think you a verysaint! You know I love father, 
and don’t want to grieve him, though I like to 
plague you dearly. But as to allowing him or 
you to say that I shall not dance with an agreea- 
ble man because you choose to suppose him a 
libertine, I protest—why, how do you know he 





is? For my part I don’t believe it. He’s so 
agreeable!” 
‘Well, Caroline, choose between us. Him, or 


me?” 

“Oh! Squire Blue Beard, are you there? I 
shall take him, of course! It is quite too soon 
for yow to begin to control my conduct, as you 
shall know to-night, for I engaged to meet him 
at Mrs. Johnstone’s.”’ 

She flung out of the room half merry, half 
apprehensive that she had tried the determined 
spirit of her lover too far; but not doubting he 
would come to’ Mrs. Johnstone’s assembly, if it 
was only to witness her conduct. She thought 
she was safe; for the libertine was not admitted 


vand folly gathered around her, the increased ! to that house, and her engagement was feigned 
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co excite a lover’s jealousy. Despicable coquetry 
and lying! Harsh terms, it is true, to apply to 
the jests of a young belle of seventeen, who was 
only trifling with truth, a worthy lover, and the 
principles and wishes of her indulgent parents. 
Onty! 

Her lover turned away sad enough from her 
father’s house. He did go to Mrs. Johnstone’s: 
and, when he found the libertine was not there, 
and marked the flushed cheek of Caroline, and 
the surprised look of the lady when he asked if 
Mr. was an invited guest in her house, he 
cast her from his heart, as one unworthy of an- 
other thought.. He soon after married a very 
plain sister of the ‘‘ugly” Sally Benton. 

Before that event occurred, however, Caroline 





Willis lost her father. Death found him, in the § 


midst of his business, in his counting-room, just 
as he was singing papers that embarked his 
whole fortune in one of the magnificent schemes 
of speculation so ripe from 1832 to 1833, by which 
cities and states were to be created in the wilder- 
ness, and millions realized by the investment of a 
few thousands, in a single year. It was strange 


that one of Mr. Willis’s cool temperament should ‘ 


embark his all in such a scheme. He had all his 
life been averse to speculation, perferring the 
slow, but honest gains of regular trade. But 
this schemé was so recommended, and the result 


seemed so sure, and the ends to be attained—the § 
settlement of a city on temperance and religious 


principles, and the building of a well endowed 


college and theological school in the destitute ° 
and growing west—these and collateral objects ‘ 
were so good in themselves, that, when coupled ° 
with the certainty of boundless wealth to himself ‘ 


and his associates, the temptation was irresistible. 
Some thought that the excitement of his feelings 
in reference to the matter brought on the stroke 
of apoplexy which cut him down in an hour, and 
left his wife a widow, and his children fatherless, 
and too young to enter into his schemes of specu- 
lation, or at least, to conduct them to a successful 
issue. 

The “times,” too, began to grow clondy. The 


eager haste to be rich, that spread over the land, | 


leaving marks of its progress more sad than those 
that are found in the path of famine or the pesti- 
lence, began to produce its natural results. Men 
found it easier to promise to pay hundreds, with 
a capital of tens than it was perform their pro- 
mises. The banks having long since exhausted 
their means, could no longer sustain, by their 
credit, all who wanted to borrow, and who 
offered the ‘best security,” city lots below 
the water level of the lakes or above the 
rapids of some noisy brook, and wild lands, 


‘sure to be settled next year, with ten thousand 
Vou. VII.—9 
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inhabitants, with their schools, churches and 


$ college.” 


In short, the executors soon found that it was 
doubtful whether one tenth of Mr. Willis’s for- 
tune could be rescued from the fate of his great 
and pious speculation. And, in order to save 
even a wreck from the ship, it was necessary to 
have some one go out to the west, to superintend 
the sales of the land, whose interest in the matter 
would ensure his fidelity. The two sons, inheriting 
the decision of their mother, and the honorable 
principles of their father, decided to leave college 
at once, and remove the family to the little city, 
near which most of their father’s lands were 
situated. To Caroline, mortified at the loss of 
her lover, and stunned, rather than humbled by 
her father’s death, and the loss of fortune, the 
change was doubly welcome. Three months 
after her father was committed to the tomb, the 
family settled in their new house; and the giddy 
girl was ready to arrange her very becoming 
mourning dresses with the utmost care, in order 
to win a new lover. Her ready smiles belied the 
: sadness of her apparel, and her eagerness to join 


¢ in the gaieties of the place could hardly be eon- 
trolled by a decent regard to the customs of 
society. 

The wreck of their property proved even more 
complete than the executors had feared. The 
sons were compelled to engage in business at 


¢ once, with limited means, to gain a subsistence 
; for the family. And the sisters were deprived 
of all the luxuries and splendor to which they 
were habituated. They were indeed poor. To 
the elder sister, who was about to be united toa 
young merchant of great worth, and whose tem- 
¢ per and disposition were not far different from 
; her own, this change was not a matter of much 
; grief. But to the vain, gay, and profuse Caro- 
‘ line it was very mortifying. Now she lamented 
; the heartless folly that offended her lover, and 
¢ drove him from her side. Then she would plan 
new conquests. Why might not the charms that 
drew a crowd around her in the refined and cul- 
tivated capital of the east, win a richer and gal- 
lant lover here? She longed for the period when 
she could with propriety lay aside her mourning, 
and mingle with the young and gay. 

Before three months had elapsed she contrived 
to meet several private parties; and her very 


tasteful half mourning did not hinder her from 
dancing occasionally, with John Grahame, the 
wich southerner, as he wag called. She was very 
@ereful to conceal from her sorrowing mother her 
participation in such scenes, till the necessity of 
declaring her sudden engagement to John Gra- 
hame made her reckless of her mother’s feelings, 
and, indeed, of anything but tle triumph whieh 
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the prospect of restoration to all her personal 
enjoyments and expensive habits gave her. In 
a few days he must leave Ohio for his home in 3 
the far south; and she needed no inquiry to per- ; 
suade her that it was necessary for his happiness 
—she was quite sure it was so, for her own—that } 
she should accompany him, as his bride. And 
they were married; the sorrowing mother wept 3 
bitter tears, as she laid aside her widow’s weeds, 
for a single day, to do honor to the marriage of » 
her daughter. ; 
By what charm had John Grahame so quickly 3 
won ais bride? Did she love him? She asked } 
herself this question the morning before they were } 
married! It was a strange time to settle such a } 
question; but it was not fully settled. She could ; 
not sleep, and it was not yet daylight. The ; 
beauty had decided the mode in which her hair ; 
should be dressed. All those glorious golden } 
locks her father loved so well must hang curlin g 
over her white neck and shoulders. She would ; 
not wear any of Grahame’s rich presents, that 3 
was flat! Yes, there was one, a splendid pearl 
necklace, that would show so well through her 
hair. And the new gold watch and chain he 
left, the night before, might not be amiss. Per- 


haps he might be pleased! What if he was not? ; 
Did she love him? 3 
It was a trying question. 


Her bosom heaved, 
and she gasped, as for breath, at the thought that 
in a few hours more she must yield herself to the 
arfns, and endure the caresses of a man whom she 
was not quite sure, after all, that she cared a pin 
for! To be sure, she had told her mother that 
she loyed him: nay, she told him so; but that was 
nothing! Dzd she love him? She began to re- } 
call all he had told her, or that she could learn 
from others of his personal history, and to criticise } 
the elements of his character. His family was 
good. Yes, she was satisfied about his relations. 
They were among the first people in the state of 
his birth. To be sure, they were farmers, and, ; 
of course, must lack the polish of city life. But ; 
she should see little of them—her new home was 3 
to be eight hundred miles from them, in a refined 
and luxurious city, surroynded by all the gaiety, 
fashion, wealth and paradeéiof a southern capital, 
with servants to wait upon ‘her, and anticipate her 
every wish. Yes! she was sure she loved him! 
It was true, he had been poorly educated. His 
language was not that of a scholar, or of a well 
read man. And his manners, except toward her- 
self, were rather too coarse for a gentleman. But 
this she must attribute to his having passed his 
youth and early manhood on the farm, or among, 
what she thought, vulgar mechanics, mere arti- 
It was not very strange that he had some, 
@r even great defects. 





; always attended church with her? 


But he was now engaged in honorable and 
lucrative business, in « city where his early 
occupations were unknown. Nay, he was rich. 
He said so, and his lavish presents, his costly 
wines, his style of dress, the luxuries he pro- 
mised so freely to purchase and send on before 
them to adorn her home, all proved it. His 
manners were no bar to his associating with the 
first men in the state. And if he was rather 
older than her early lover, he was good looking. 
His hair was very black and glossy, his fore- 
head broad, his nose handsome, his mouth—that 
was ugly! It looked as if the habitual indul- 
gence of his passions had given a stern expression 
to his lips and his brow. But the smile, when he 
looked at her, was so sunny! He would surely 
be always kind to her, whatever he might be to 
the sterner sex. Perhaps it was necessary that 
he should be stern with men; they were all so 
selfish. It was true her brother had whispered 
his fears that Grahame lived high, drank deep, 
and gamed a little. But these fears were derived 
from Grahame’s own conversation. And did not 
men of spirit al/ do such things? Did they not 
speak of themselves as worse than they really 
were? And what meant that lurking sneer on 
Grahame’s lips when religion and its institutions 
were spoken of? She had heard some whisper 
of his being an infidel in his views; but when she 
questioned him, the only reply given was a com- 
pliment to herself. He would believe what so 
sweet a preacher taught him! Was it this that 
caused such a shade of anguish to pass over her 
mother’s brow when Caroline told of her engage- 
ment to Grahame? Was it for this that she had 
overheard her mother praying, a few nights be- 
fore, that he might not lead her utterly away from 
her Maker? No, it could not be. Had he not 
True, he was 
no saint; neither was she; and they should be less 
gloomy for it! Ah! what meant that pang in 
your heart, Caroline? Was your father’s house 
a place of gloom? 

Then it was certainly to Grahame’s credit that 
he had raised himself from poverty to wealth and 
influence by his own talents and industry. Were 
not the first men in the state his friends? Did 
he not bring letters from some of them, when he 
came to the west to invest a small portion of his 
wealth in a land speculation? Did he not paint 
their new home in the most alluring colors? 
Would she not have everything she needed for 
her happiness? Then, they would be so much 
happier because he had created this little paradise 
by his own toils for her. 

But after all did she love him? The question 
was still under examination when her friends 
called her to prepare for the marriage ceremony, 
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and she dismissed every subject but that of her ; 
appearance from her thoughts. She did not love 
him! No, she loved the splendor he promised 
her. She loved the society of the cultivated and { 
the fashionable to which he would conduct his 
bride. She loved herself; was willing to have 
him minister to her pleasure—and he loved her 
with all the strength of his passionate nature. 
Every look and smile of hers he treasured up 
with a miser’s care. In his love for her he was 
ready to sacrifice the habits of his life. His pas- 
sion for what he believed almost an angel’s purity 


and goodness stirred the deep fountains of his } 


spirit, and recalled, for the hour, something of ; 
the purity and freshness of his own early youth. 
And even if Caroline had known that he was a 
fierce tyrant over his servants, cruel in his pas- 
sions, self-indulgent to the last degree, and im- 
pure as he was cruel, the new existence of such } 
feelings as now filled his heart should have led ; 
her to hope for his reformation. Nay, had she } 
been what he fondly deemed her, his lové for her 
would have been the dawn of a new existence 
for John Grahame. Corrupt he was, but not 
hardened—your men of strong and quick pas- 
sions do not become seared to all impressions 
from truth and goodness even when they greatly 
err, as those of cooler temperament do. With 
the latter; sin is more a matter of deliberate 
choice. It defiles the mind and the conscience, 
as well as fills the heart with evil. Hence they 
become almost incapable of good. 

There will still traits of character in John Gra- 
hame that the indulgence of his passions had not 
rooted out. He was generous to a fault. No 
thirst for the miser’s gold made him industrious. 


His diligence was the result of the habits of his 3 


childhood. If he injured others in the fever of 
his passions, he was prompt to remedy the evil 
when reflection returned, and reason resumed its 
sway. In short, he had all the excellences as 
well as all the weaknesses of a warm and impul- 
sive nature. 

He was an infidel. At the age of twelve he 
left the parental roof for a distant city. At that 
period nearly all the young men connected with 
the business in which he engaged were unbe- 
lievers, admiring readers of Paine, Hume, Vol- 
taire, Rosseau, and other writers of the same 
class. His pursuits gave him access to works of 
that sort; and his reading, and the jesting of his 
associates acting still more powerfully on his 
ardent mind, made the stripling of fifteen think 
himself too wise to believe in a revelation that 
has commanded the cordial belief of all the great 
analytical minds of every age, the discoverers in 
every branch of science and art. It is only 
among the leading minds of the inferior, the 
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synthetic class that you will find any great 
3 intellect rejecting the Christian revelation.* The 
; mind whose highest natural province is the theft 
: of other men’s ideas is just fit to be the leading 
$ spirit of infidelity, and to repeat its stale witti- 
; cisms, all borrowed from Lucretius or Voltaire, 
as the coruscations of its own original genius. 
The former gives everything that can be said 
against the religion of nature: the !atter, all the 
folly ever coined against the religion of the Bible. 
In both John Grahame was well versed before he 
was twenty years old. His subsequent reading 
and his personal habits tended to eonfirm his 
path in these evil principles. ‘he political and 
religious or irreligious circles in which he after- 
; ward mingled in the capital of the state of which 
he was now a resident, were under the guiding 
spirit of one equally distinguished as a scholar, 

) (of the synthetic class,) as a statesman, and as a 
‘ bold and witty, impugner of the truth of the 
Christian revelation. The relations of this dis- 
$ tinguished man to the literary institutions and to 
¢ the leading political party of the state, made the 
influence of his infidel views still greater, and 
he was surrounded by a large number of men 
whose. talents, learning and political influence 
gave lis even atheistic views a temporary popu- 
larity that such opinions have never attained 
among the educated classes of society in any 
other part of the land. Wit, wealth, fashion 
and power combined to make the profession of 
faith in Christ disreputable. Comparatively few 
in the wealthy circles of the gay capital escaped 
from the contagion of such examples. 

The moral results were just what, they have 
ever been, in similar circumstances. The foun- 
dations of virtue were sapped. The most licen- 
; tious principles were freely avowed by persons of 
both sexes; the most licentious practices tolerated, 
and palliated by many who were not themselves 
corrupt enough to engage in them. Vice was 
half divested of its hideousness to the youthful 
mind by its association with refinement, fashion 
and wealth. Connected with political power and 
all the dreams of ambition, the distinctions be- 
tween virtue and vice were lost in many minds. 
The grand leader in this crusade against religion 
and stable government was too shrewd to assail 
the sanctity of the marriage tie, openly, as the 
Owenites did to win a coarser set of minds. He 
sought to attain the same end indirectly, by eulo- 
giums on the native purity of love, the folly of all 
legal violations of the great social law, and the 
heroism of a virtue that soared above all law— 








* An idea that was suggested by a classmate of the 
writer, before Dr. Chalmers seized upon it with’ 
power, and illustrated it so conclusively by facts. » 
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nay, which needed none to regulate its own 
native impulses. 

John Grahame was one of the most devoted 
friends of this great man. He was his oracle in 
questions of science and religion, his guide in 
politics, his adviser in difficulty. Such was the 
society to which he introduced his young, giddy, 
extravagant, and very beautiful wife. The tone 
of society was not uncongenial to her feelings as 
Grahame expected, and even hoped it would be. 
He did not wish to see her a saint, as he affected 
to term all religious persons. But he was really 
gratifiel1 when she asked, the day after they 
reached his house, which was Sunday, where he 
went to church, and if he wolud go with her? 

‘Certainly, my love, I should think it very 
strange if I suffered you to go alone. We 
will go to the Presbyterian church. Mr. C 
is a very eloquent divine: not at all like the 
Sleepy. Hollow preacher whose, church we at- 
tended in Ohio.”? She did no notice that he 
evaded her question as to where he commonly 
went to church. In truth he seldom went at 
all, after the first year of his residence in the 
city. The preacher was an eloquent man, and 
he knew it, because he had heard him speak in 
some literary meetings, where the pastor had 
not shunned an encounter with the great cham- 
pion of scepticism: and some thought the cham- 
pion was worsted in the combat. 

For a few Sabbaths Grahame regularly attended 
his wife to church, till his old companions began 
to sneer at him, and the influence of the society 
in which they mingled made her less careful 
to observe the external duties of religion. He 
watched the declining influence of her early 
religious education with strangely mingled feel- 
ings. Sometimes he rejoiced at it, because it 
assimilated her more perfectly with himself— 
and then, as he saw how vain she was; how the 
flattery paid to her beauty delighted her, and 
how soon she learned to discuss the value and 
obligations of the marriage tie, his passionate 
attachment for her made him jealous of all who 
approached her. Might she not imbibe too far 
the principles that were so readily inferrable from 
his sceptical creed? The thought made him half 
mad! Carefully did he place in her way, without 
seeming to do it, the most alluring works in which 
the great principles of the Christian faith and 
morals were denied, noticing with eagerness their 
effects in dispelling what he deemed her preju- 
dices; and then he groaned over his own work, 
lest her virtue should expire with her religious 
faith. 

There were other agencies at work to form 
her character, the effects of which he did not 
notice so much. He was accustomed to a 
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luxurious diet, to the choicest wines very freely 
used, and to late hours, and the other attendants 
of a life of fashionable dissipation. He was reck- 
less of expense, and his income was quite large, 
and rapidly increasing. He had no fear that her 
extravagance would affect him. Gaming she did 
not love, though she did not wholly avoid what 
was so common in their circle. And when he 
saw that the excitement of the ball, of society 
the most brilliant, and of the sparkling wine cup, 
had given too much fire to her eye, and too much 
keenness to her wit, it never occurred to hira that 
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she might imbibe the same /ove for a dangerous 
habit of which a relative had thought proper to 
warn him, not long before his marriage. He was 
pained to see that Caroline did not manifest any 
very strong attachments to him. That she should 
prefer the conversation of others more gifted than 
himself, in mixed society did not surprise or dis- 
please him. But he locked for affection in their 
private intercourse, and he did not find it. She 
was kind, but cold, she endured his caresses, but 
seldom returned them—and even the birth of 
her beautiful infant, a perfect image of her own 
loveliness, seemed to make no difference in her 
feelings toward him. She did not appear to love 
her child so much as the poor slave who nursed 
her! This was in accordance with the principles 
he had taught her; but he felt in the bottom of 
his heart that it was contrary to nature’s law. 
All the sophistry he ever read about the higher 
duties people owed to society in general, did not 
sanctify even a seeming want of natural affection 
for her children. Men may love to have their 
wives sceptics in theory: but they always desire 
.to behold them Christians in practice. In John 
Grahame’s inmost soul there rested a convicticn 
that if his wife preserved her virtue unstained, 
amid all the seductions of the corrupt society to 
which he had introduced her, vain and giddy as 
she was, it was vo virtwe in him that she was 
pure. If the ignes fatui of false principles that 
he had spread before her, in such alluring colors, 
had not led her astray, it was-no credit to him, 
who should have guarded both her principles and 
her person with a miser’s care. If her conversa- 
tion and manners were more free than when he 
took her from her mother’s roof, it was hts work. 
He had wished to keep her like himself: and what 
if he had succeeded only too well for her peace 
and for hisown? He could not help remarking 
with what pleasure she listened to the flatteries 
of one of the most distinguished men in the city; 
a “gallant, gay Lothario,’”” who was the most 
eloquent of the political sect who now ruled the 
state. He had bid her smile upon him, for he 
hoped the eloquent senator would secure his 
political advancement. For John Grahame now 
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began to dream of power. Why should not he 
who already possessed wealth and social influence 
that made him an object of the flatteries of the 
great, become a partaker of their power, and sit 
in the halls of legislation? He felt himself quite 
as worthy of such honors as many who shared 
them, and quite as much so as the patron by 
whose aid he sought to attain them!—and he 
would have the great men often at his table. He 
must be treated with great attention. His friend- 
ship would be the wealth of political life to any 
one who was honored with it. His wife must 
aid, not by any sacrifice of virtue, indeed, but 
by her smiles, by all the witcheries of youth and 
beauty, in fixing the purposes of the great leader 
in her husband’s favor. When he saw the danger 
to which he had exposed her, loose as her prin- 
ciples had now become, knowing, as he did, that 
she had often, recently, avowed her belief in the 
doctrine of the witty Jean Jacques, that the loss 
of reputation is the greatest evil of the loss of 
virtue, knoWing, too, that this was his own work 

his proud and passionate heart was filled with ; 
anguish such as no care, no disease, no affliction 
ever caused before. Ah! John Grahame. Is 
your own work so hateful to you? Why not re- 
pent and strive to undo it? Why turn from re- 
flection to the wine cup so madly? Why, when 
wine has destroyed half your reason, and kindled 
in your heart that jealous passion which the wisest 
man called ‘“‘THE RAGE OF A MAN,” do you burst 
into your wife’s parlor just in time to see her 
repel the embrace of the great man on whom you 
bade her smile? She did repel it! She would } 
have done so if your step had not been heard in 
the hall. She was not so corrupt as your fears 
made her: not so corrupt as your great friend 
hoped to find her. She had dashed aside the 


poisoned bowl when he presented it with a grace ? 


and fervor that ke thought could not be resisted ; 
few had resisted it. 
as with many others, habits of virtue remained 
when the principles of virtue were dead. This 
is the secret of the morality of many who, in 
theory, deny the obligations of the Christian code 
of morals. The mind may be perverted, the con- 
science defiled, and the heart polluted, while the 
habits of virtuous conduct are unbroken. ~ But, 
alas, how frail are these barriers then! How } 
feeble before the blasts of passion, how weak to 
resist the snares and seductions of the tempter! 
The speechless rage of John Grahame could 
not prevent him from seeing that his wife had 
guarded her own honor better than he had done. 
A rupture with his great friend he dared not 
venture. He was assured that it was all a jest; 
that he should soon have substantial proof of his 
friendship in an important office; that intoxication 
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But with Caroline Grahame, } 


blinded him; and that, if he doubted it, two pistols 
at five paces were ready for his choice. 

John Grahame was not a coward. But he knew 
he was intoxicated. He knew he had exposed his 
wife to insult after corrupting her principles. His 
ambition urged him on, and his great friend was 
forgiven. But the expression of his jealous doubts 
of his wife’s purity, now first made, roused in her 
heart the spirit of vengeance. She had never loved 
him much. Now, she began to hate him. To be 
suspected when she was resisting, for his sake, 
the very snares he had thrown about her path, 
was more than her spirit could endure. Eagerly 
she engaged in every scene of gaiety and folly, 
drowning reflection with the whirl of society and 
the wine cup, seeking, rather than shunning the 
flatteries of the crowd, and more than half re- 
solved to give him occasion for the jealousy he 
showed. 

Four years had nearly elapsed since their mar- 
riage, when John Grahame was suddenly involved 
in the calamity by which so many thousands were 
deprived of their means of living, the first suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the banks. All his 





through which he transacted his business. He 
owed a large sum to his creditors in the northern 
cities, and payment was demanded just at this 
crisis. The result was inevitable; he became a 
bankrupt. His wife and children were sent, with 
a friend’s family, to Saratoga, and he, awakened 


from his dreams of ambition, and roused from his 
} luxurious, not to say intemperate habits, toiled 
night and day for a year to rescue his business 


§ from utter wreck. It was in vain. On settling 
; with his creditors only a few hundreds of his pro- 
; perty was left—and though they expressed great 
} confidence in his integrity, and were willing to 
show him every indulgence, there seemed to be 
no hope, for some years, that he could resume 
his business with any rational prospect of success. 
When his last debt was paid, Grahame found that 
of all his wealth, only a few dollars, and the wild 
land in the north-west remained to him. 

Like thousands of others, conscious that his 
ruin was not to be traced to anything in his own 
; een he found, or fancied he found, its causes 
in the financial measures of the then existing 
administration of the Federal Government. An 
eager politician before, he now became a bitter 
one. Heaven and earth must be moved to expel 
from their seats of power the men who had 
brought such wo upon their country, such misery 
to the firesides of hundreds of thousands of her 
best citizens. This alone could restore to them 
and to their country the prosperity of which bad 
, government had deprived them. He would re- 
 eaet to the capital, consult with the party leaders 
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there, and devote himself in any way they pointed 
out to the great work of reform. What if his few 
remaining hundreds were spent in this glorious 
work? Did not a suffering country demand it? 
Had he not suffered till endurance was no longer 
a virtue? And, if successful, who would have a 
better title than himself to share in the rewards } 
that a grateful people would bestow upon those 
who had redeemed them from the power of a 
scourge far worse than the cholera? Thus 
thought John Grahame. His great friend bade 
him believe it, and urged him, when his business 
was wound up, to come to Washington, and he 
would make his cause his own case. 

And where is Caroline Grahame all this while? 
She is the gay, the thoughtless belle of Saratoga. } 
Her children are trusted wholly to the care of the 
servants, and her days and nights are spent in a 
ceaseles§ round of dissipation that drains her hus- ; 
band’s now scanty purse, till he is compelled to } 
write her that she must desist. Does she stop? : 
No!—she plunges into new expenses, sports gayer ; 
dresses, goes more frequently to the billiard rooms, 
rides oftener, and seems to leave no whim un- | 
gratified. Is that all? 

No!—she no longer calls on her husband for : 
money, while she dutifully writes him that she ° 
has abridged her expenses, and lives in a style ; 
of the closest economy! Is that all? Doubtless ’ 
when the day of reckoning comes it will absorb ; 
all that Grahame has saved from the wreck of } 
his business. Jf that ts all tt is well! 

Look into her luxurious parlor, in the Pavi- ; 
Lion. Everything bespeaks the profuse habits : 
of expense that befit the very wealthy, if any- 
body; but not, surely, the wife of a poor bank- 
rupt. The children and servants are sleeping in > 
another apartment. It is long past midnight: and > 
yet Caroline Grahame is not alone! On whose > 
bosom is-she leaning? Whose arm encircles her 
as 8h@ reclines on the sofa, in her becoming un- > 
dress that has been so much admired by all the » 
visitors? It is the GREAT MAN whose smile was 
to give her husband power and office! 

Why tell the tale of her guilt? How the 
seducer toiled, deceived, flattered, betrayed! 
How he took advantage of her poverty, her 
debts, her wasteful habits, and the loose prin- 
ciples she had learned im the elegant society of 
the gay southern capital? Her husband is far 
away. He will not know her crime. No friend 
is near to warn her—God is forgotten. Her debts 
are paid, her husband is deceived, her purity is 
gone! A few months fly quickly by, the dream 
of pleasure is over, and a small remittance from 
her still trusting, confiding husband directs her 
to meet him, in a few weeks, in a distant city, 
on their way to visit his and her relations. 








They met; the guilty one and her real destroyer, 
the husband—they met as they met on the bridal 
morning, his heart warm. with passionate love, 
hers cold and seared, then by selfishness, now by 
guilt. Then her sparkling beauty and wit, her 
grace and sweetness of manners charmed him, 
Now, she is pale and thin, almost haggard, her 
wit has become bitter sarcasm, and her manners 
are graceful or otherwise according to her passing 
humors. The load of guilt weighed upon her 
mind and heart, and her loss of flesh and spirits 
was attributed by Grahame to the climate, or to 
anything but the concealed cause. In public her 


} treatment of him continved kind; nay, it was 
} more affectionate than ever before. But when 


they were alone, she took little pains to conceal 


; her indifference, and often her contempt of his 
: person and character. She had even the mean- 


ness to taunt him with his poverty, to which her 

own extravagance had contributed not a little. 
Pass onward two or three years. The fierce 

contest of the parties who have struggled for the 


’ mastery is over: and the successful party is that 


to which John Grahame has linked his fortunes. 


{ With his wife and children he hastes to the capi- 


tal to seek for the reward of his patriotic exer- 
tions for the welfare of his country. Thousands 
from every part of the land are equally eager to 
present their claims, to tell their services, and 
demand the reward. 

Grahame’s heart beats high with hope. His 


; last cent of ready money is gone, with nearly all 


he had realized from the sale of his western 
lands. But what are his emotions when his 


; GREAT FRIEND turns from him with coldness, 
: bids him remember that his intemperance unfits 


him for office or honorable society, and declines 
any farther intercourse with him! And what are 
the emotions of another heart whose peace that 
foul traitor has forever destroyed? They were 
too deep for words, too burning for tears. For 
weeks afterward the light of a partial insanity 
burned in her eyes; and the bitterness of her 


; tongue it was almost impossible to endure—and 
3 then she seemed at once to resume the gaiety of 
> her earlier years. She sings almost wildly. Her 


wit is sparkling and incessant, and not always 
harmless, whether friends or foes are the objects 
of it. She seeks to shine in society, and she suc- 
ceeds. Some frown upor her levity as unbe- 
coming a wife and a mother. But there is a 
crowd of the sterner sex around her, attracted 
by the very levity on which the purer of her own 
sex frowned. Her unnatural gaiety is sustained 
by the wine cup—her heart is not in it—what is 
now her aim? 

There was a strange, but not very unusuai 
combination of feelings in her bosom. She saw 
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that, in the crowd of applicants for office, who 
had more weight of character, or more influential 
friends to recommend them, Grahame was over- 
looked and quite forgotten. Those in power were 
too busy with men of more importance to their 
party to attend to his claims, and the record of 
his political services. A few months had rolled 
away, and their money was gone—she did not 
love her husband, she had but little love for her 
children. She knew that her wealthy friends 
would not see her and her children suffer. But 
she would not desert the man she had injured! 
She would acquire influence, and secure him an 
office, even if it was at the cost of added guilt! 
I know not if she was spared the commission of 
sin. I believe she was. Her smiles and flatteries 
had influence where political services were disre- 
garded, and the desired office was obtained. But 
in the process the jealousy of Grahame was again 
roused by her levity, and, no Jonger controlled 
by prudence, he openly charged her with hatred 
of himself, which she admitted, and with crimi- 
nal love for the man through whose agency the 
hand of power had been reached, and the office 
conferred. 

Maddened by the injustice of this charge, she 
sought for sympathy by telling the supposed 
wrong doer of the charge made against them 
both—dangerous sympathy ! 

John Grahame no longer cherished his sceptical 
opinions. What he now began to believe had 
been their effect upon his wife, opened his eyes 
to their tendency, and he renounced them. His 
habits in all other respects were reformed, and, 
if his temper had been soured, and his passions 


rendered coarse by his previous habits, he evi- 


dently sought to restrain them, and to imitate 
those amiable traits of character which he saw 
won the affection and respect of others, even if 
he was conscious he did not possess them. Even 
now, had CarolinegGrahame been what he be- 
lieved Caroline Willis was, when he took her to 
their southern home, John Grahame would once 
more have become what he was when he left his 
father’s house, save the difference that matured 
character aud years must make. His passionate 
nature was not hardened; he might become pure. 
But she could not. Hers was not a passionate 
nature. No passion, but vanity was strong in 
her heart. She had deliberately surrendered her 
integrity to gratify it without any affection for the 
foul destroyer. And now, while seeking to ob- 
tain an office for her husband, she had become as 
much attached to one who had aided her, by his 
influence, as she was capable of loving any one. 
He was a bold, bad man. No moral principle re- 
strained him from the gratification of any passion 
of his heart. He professed the highest principles 








~~ 


of honor; but they were entirely subservient to 
his passions or to his interests. He was consti- 
tutionally a brave man, reckless of life as he was 
of the nature of the means by which he attained 
his ends. He read the lines of human character 
with the nicest discrimination, and was pre-emi- 
nently skilled in touching all the springs of passion 
and feeling in others. His person was fine, and 
he covered his want of good breeding with an 
affected frankness and kindness of manner that 
won one’s regard, even when his obliquities of 
conduct were suspected. Such was the man to 
whom Caroline Grahame thought she owed the 
success of her husband in obtaining office, and 
whe now sought her side, pitied and condoled 
with her as the victim of tyranny; and with 
affected agitation exclaimed, 

‘*No, I’ll endure this no longer! Your youth 
and beauty shall not be wasted on such @ brute! 
I will not allow you to suffer any longer for my 
sake while I have power to protect you. You 
shall leave him.” 

He paused; for he noticed her changing coun- 
tenance and visible shudder. Bending his mouth 
to her ear, he whisperad—‘‘ remember the pavi- 
lion !”° 

‘‘Fiend!” she shrieked, ‘‘who told you—how 
dare—away! leave me.” 

In the conflict of her pride and passion she had 
fainted. Even the hardened man pitied her. Her 
shriek alarmed the family, and they flew to her 
relief. The bad man, for that time, shrunk away 
in confusion; but he did not give up his prey. 
The victim’s reputation was in his power, and 
she knew it. And it was well for her that the 
necessity for his absence from the city, for some 
months, and the decisive interference of some 
who believed her as pure as he was known to be 
vile, saved her from his society. 

Reader, my sad tale is over. 


Turn again to 
the picture of the parties that I gave you, at the 


outset. John Grahame is a disheartened, misera- 
ble man. Without proof of the errors of his wife, 
he has no confidence in her purity. Their lovely 
children he dreads to see trained up under her 
care, or rather, cursed by her neglect and evil 
example. His heart still beats, at times, with 
passionate love for her, while he dares not, he 
cannot introduce her into the society of the un- 
spotted of her own sex: and the vile ef his own 
are too ready to flatter one, on whose good name, 
whether justly or not, suspicion has breathed its 
passion. He loves not her society, yet he seeks 
hardly any other, lest she should mingle with 
those whose intentions he suspects, or whose cha- 
racter he abhors. Mutual recriminations make 
their hours of union most wretched. There is 
neither respect nor confidence between them. 
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She still cherishes the corrupt principles he taught 
her; though her agonized spirit often recurs to the 
hours of youth when she knelt before her Maker, 
in her father’s house, with reverence, if not with 
filial love. Restless, pallid, affecting in society 
a proud, unnatural gaiety, that gives way to set- 
tled gloom, or to the gnawings of remorse, or 
bitter murmurings at her lot, and revilings of her 
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THE FACTORY GIRL. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


In a sweet, rural valley, nestled among the 
hills of old Massachusetts, stands a pleasant 
village, with a picturesque mill-pond and fac- 
tory. Three summers ago this hamlet was the 





husband; Caroline Grahame is as wretched as her } temporary residence of two young men, who 


worst enemy could wish. Bitterly does she rue 





were apparently travelling artists, as their chief 


the hour when she wedded John Grahame for ? occupation seemed to consist in sketching the 


the splendors of his luxurious home. Bitterly 


scenery of the neighborhood, which was cele- 


does he mourn the day wh2n he sought to lead 3 brated for its beauty. Their arrival had created 
the wife he idolized to cast away the principles ; Some stir among the villagers, for without a bit 
of the faith in which she was nurtured, and which 3} of pretension, both young men had a certain 


alone could have preserved one so giddy from 3 dignity of manner that made them looked up to, 


? 
5 


ruin. It was with tears of great anguish that 
he read to her, a few days since, when his eye } 
chanced to fall on the sacred page, (and her 
frame, too, trembled with emotion as she list- 
enéd,) ‘‘THEY HAVE SOWN TO THE WIND, THEY 
SHALL REAP THE WHIRLWIND.” 
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THE MARTYR. $ 
BY H. J. BRADLEY. 


HE stands amidst a menial throng— 3 
_He wears the fetter and the thong— { 
His limbs are bound—his lot is cast— ; 
His dying hour approaches fast— ; 
But yet his soul, his thoughts are free, 
Superior to his destiny. i 
Oh! grievous ’tis to see him die, 
Yet in his proud, unquailing eye, 
We read a soul which scorns to fear— $ 
A fortitude which knows no tear. 
The flames arise, and hark the shout— } 

The yell of triumph o’er his knell! 
It comes from that unfeeling rout ; 

As might a demon’s cry from hell— ; 
To mark a démon’s wild delight, ‘ 
O’er some new victim to his might. 3 


$ 
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? 


The flames mount up—he struggles now 
To hide the pangs which rock his frame, 
The sweat drops start upon his brow, 
Yet sudden dry amid the flame— ~ 
And still he uttereth no cry— 
His noble spirit spurns its clay, 
And eager waits its time to fly 
To realms of joy and bliss away. 
Yet nature claims her boon—one groan, 
One bitter, mournful, heart-wrung moan 
Bursts from the sufferer—’tis past, 
The fiercest pang was eke the last, 
And happy, ere the snout which rose 
That moment from his sated foes 
Was hushed—his soul far from this clod 
Stood in the presence of its God. 





and many a pretty factory-girl, as she tripped to 
her work, cast back a look over her shoulder, if 
she met either of the handsome strangers. 
Though the society of the village was unusually 
intelligent, and the females were remarkable for 
loveliness, there was one famed beyond all the 
rest, in both mind and person, sweet Edith Mather. 
She was an orphan, without sister or brother, and 
lived with an aged aunt whom she chiefly sup- 
ported by her labor in the factory. Edith was 


; popular with everyone. She was so gentle, con- 


siderate and kind that even those who at first 
envied, learned at last tolove her. The younger 
of the two artists, whom we shall name Lovell, 
soon became interested in this sweet creature: at 
least if looks, tones, and a constant seeking of her 
presence were any proof, he was thus interested. 

One day he and his friend had clambered up 


; some rocks on the steep hill-side, from which 
; the village was overlooked, and as they sat there 
; the bell of the factory rang, and the green was im- 
{ mediately covered with the girls employed in it, 
; wending their way thither after dinner. Among 
; them it was easy to recognize the light and grace- 


ful form of Edith. " 

‘Is she not beautiful? Where can you show 
me a person so sylph-like?” said Lovell, with 
undisguised enthusiasm. 

His companion made no reply for a moment, 
but then abruptly remarked. 

“T think it is time we left this village.” 

‘‘Why?” asked Lovell in a tone of surprise. 

‘‘ Because, if we do not, you will have that girl 
in love with you. Your admiration is evident to 
all her friends, and you are too honorable to hold 
out hopes you never intend to fulfil.” 

‘* Hold out hopes I never intend to fulfil !”? 

“*Yes!—for you don’t think of marrying the 
girl, do you?” 

‘* To be sure.” 

‘‘The deuce you do,” said his companion, 
starting to his feet in unaffected astonishment. 
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Lovell indulged in a hearty laugh, and then that ‘worth makes the man,’ and the only degra- 
asked, dation I acknowledge is that of crime.” 

‘©Why not?” ‘* Well, if you are resolved on it, I know enough 

‘“Why not! Why, for a thousand reasons. } of your obstinacy to say no more. But faith! 
She’s only a factory girl, a lady of neither birth § Lovell, if you had a guardian and I was he, I 
nor education, but a simple country lass, very } would take you from this place to-morrow. You’d 
good indeed in her way, only no match for Fred } thauk me for it when you recovered your senses.” 
Lovell. Think of presenting her to your fash- The conversation here ceased; and directly the 
ionable friends in town! No—no—it will never 3 two friends retraced their steps to the village. 
do. Shake off this love-fit: pack up your trunk, The next morning Lovell’s companion came 
and let us be off to-morrow.” down stairs attired for a journey. 

Lovell shook his head. ; “T am going back to town,” he said, ‘‘for [ am 

‘‘T am, perhaps, a more romantic man than 3 tired of ruralizing. The fit for that is over; and 
you are, Harry,” he said, ‘but I have some } I’m afraid, if I stay here, I shall be as foolish 
common sense about me, and I think I have } as you.” 
brought it to bear upon this question. We have So the two friends parted, for Lovell remained 
now been here a month, in which time I have 3 behind; and, in less than a week, it was known 
become pretty well acquainted with Edith. I ; everywhere in the village that he and Edith were 
left town—we both left it—heartily sick of its engaged to be married. 
frivolities; and on my part, with the firm opinion} ‘‘If you can content yourrelf with the preca- 
that I knew no woman in our set there whom I 3 rious life of a poor artist,” he said, when he told 
would be willing to make a wife. The city girls } his affection, ‘‘ we may be happy.” 
are so frivolous, so fond of parties, so eager for Edith answered by a look of her bright eyes, 
wealthy alliances, and really so ignorant of house- } so tender, confiding and eloquent that Lovell 
hold affairs that for a man of my tastes to marry } adored her from that moment more than ever. 
one of them would be folly. I am not fond of In a fortnight they were married, when Lovell 
gay life—I think it wastes too much precious } took his bride to see his relations, in the southern 
time; and I want, therefore, a wife who will be $ city whence he came. Edith’s parting with her 
domestic, and not involve me in a round of balls } aunt was sorrowful, but it was made in the expec- 
and other entertainments. I do not wish to be a } tation of speedily returning. Arrived at Philadel- 
hermit, a few friends are a great blessing, and I ; phia, the carriage drove to a handsome residence 
shall always be glad to gather around me a small { in Walnut street. It was evening, and Edith was 
circle of the right kind; but promiscuous, fash- { dazzled by the glare of light that burst from the 
ionable visiting I detest. Now I think I have } windows. 
found just ia enbies I require in Miss Mather. $ “‘ This is the place,”’ said Lovell, assisting his 
She is well-informed, agreeable, simple in her wife to alight, and almost carrying her into the 
tastes, has sound sense, and withal possesses a } superb parlor, with its Saxony carpet, rose-wood 
large share of personal beauty, and, if I mistake furniture, costly curtains and gilded mirrors 
not, the power of loving very deeply. If I marry reaching from ceiling to floor. 
her, and take her to the city, her intuitive tact— ; ‘“Whose house is this? Have you relatives 
and she has this in a remarkable degree—will living thus?” said Edith, surprised at so much 
soon supply any deficiency in manner. In short } magnificence. 
I do on ton oman I could make bares elt was my house, it is now yours, dearest,” 
choice.”’ : 3 said’ her husband, ‘*I am not a poor artist, but a 

‘How ?—when she has no accomplishments.” } man rich in worldly goods, yet richest of all in 

‘*She can sing with untaught grace; and as for $ you.” 
jabbering French, I don’t know how that would Three years have passed since then, and Edith 
make her better. She would soon learn too, with ; has fulfilled all that her husband foretold of her. 
her quick parts. Besides I care more to have a} She has made the best of wives; and is one of the 
a wife usefully informed than to have one eG most brilliant ornaments of the circle she moves 








sessing only superficial accomplishments.” in. Lovell’s friend married a silly, fashionable 
‘‘But her family! Recollect who your oct woman, and no greater contrast in happiuess 


father was.” exists than between these two former friends. 
‘‘And who was hers?—a worthy divine, poor A handsome rural cottage, filled with all the 
I grant, but estimable. Besides I am above the} appliances of luxury, has been erected in Edith’s 
cant you talk of. If her parents had been honest, } native village, and thither, every summer, she and 
I would care little whether they were of royal } her husband repair to visit her aged aunt, who has 


blood or peasant extraction. I believe with Burns ‘ been installed mistress of this pretty retreat. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BOOK OF EMBROIDERY.” 


ARMLETs.—It is becoming fashionable to wear an 
armlet, above the elbow; the sleeve being worn in 
consequence very short. This ornament, on a fair and 
rounded arm, is very beautiful, and will, we are con- 
fident, become very generally popular. Even a brace- 
let always looks better when worn on the bare wrist, 
instead of over the sleeve. Speaking of the armlet, 
Willis says—‘‘It takes an arm, plump and not too 
plump, to wear this clasp with a grace, but where the 
arm is really beautiful, no ornament could be more 
fitly and captivatingly located.” In reference to the 
same fashion Miss Walters—excellent authority, by 
the way, in all matters of taste—remarks. ‘We once 
saw a lovely girl dressed for a full assembly—and 
surely never was beauty more bewitchingly attired. 
The robe of delicate white muslin was clasped on each 
shoulder with Cameoes of exquisite carving, and the 
armlets and wristlets were of a perfect match. The hair 
was braided in a classic knot which was encircled by 
a bandeau of the same ornamental construction, and 
thus the dress was richly complete without flower or 
tinsel furbelow. A simpler attire was not be seen in 
the crowded ball-room, nor one more striking from its 
severe simplicity. It was a pattern dress, and she 
who wore it was a model of happy beauty.” 

Turn Suors.—The approach of the wet weather of 
March reminds us of what-a late writer says on the 
subject of thin shoes. ‘Let parents look well to this 
matter; let them see that their daughters wear good 
thick shoes and stockings, during cold and damp 
weather. Let them compare their own thick boots, 
with the low, thin shoes of their daughters, and they 
will more fully realize the insufficiency of the latter. 
And let the ladies not suppose. that a sensible man is 
more pleased with a pale and feeble woman, than with 
one blooming with health, vigor and beauty—with a 
small foot than with a good judgment. For the one 
who is over anxious about the former, must certainly 
have an insufficiency of the latter.” This advice can- 
not be too much attended to. Nothing, indeed, is so 
unreasonable as the practice among American ladies 
of wearing thin shoes in the street. In England such 
an indiscretion is never thought of. If a lady has to 
go out, and there is the least appearance of rain, or 
even if the side-walks are damp, she puts on, if she 
does not ride, thick shoes, and sometimes pattens 

Tieut Lacinc.—It is a very erroneous notion, pre- 
valent in some quarters, that tight-lacing is necessary 
to an elegant figure. On the contrary, tight-lacing 
almost invariably produces a crooked person and un- 
even shoulders. Very few, who habitually lace tight, 
are without a stoop: this deformity indeed is a neces- 
sary consequence of the practice, for the chest becomes 
weak by the habit of leaning for support on the corset, 
and falls forward. The unnatural compression of the 
waist has a tendency to twist the person, so as to ele- 
vate one shoulder higher than the other. We say 
nothing, here, of the injury to the health resulting 
from tight-lacing; but all physicians bear testimony to 








its being a prominent cause in bringing on convulsions, 
pains in the side, asthma, and consumption. 

The most graceful figure in the world is that of a 
young girl, who has not yet been subjected to the 
tyranny of tight-lacing. Every movement is easy, 
natural and sylph-like. Her wild and unstudied grace 
has a charm, which is forever lost, when she puts on 


“the stiff corset and begins to lace. The Italian girls, 


who are remarkable for elegance of person, never 
lace. Some of the most graceful women we know have 
never laced tight. The muscles of the chest, if left to 
their natural and free exercise, will always give an 
elasticity to the carriage of the bust and shoulders 
which no artiticial aid can supply. 

It is a mistake to suppose that fashion imposes this 
curse on the sex. One of our objects is to give styles 
for dress which shall obviate this; and we shall con- 
tinue sedulously to advocate the abolition of tight-lacing. 
If the dress fits, and is well cut, this is all sufficient: 
and the best fit is that where the waist is not too tight. 
for in this case the attire always sets more easily. 

Pian Netrinc.—We have received several requests 
to give directions for netting purses, a subject to which 
we alluded to in our January number. We accordingly 
comply. 


‘Take the mesh in the left hand (having previously 
made a long loop with twine, and fixed it to any con- 
venient support,) between the first two fingers and the 
thumb. The netting needle must be threaded with the 
material, and fastened by a knot to the long loop before 
spoken of, and the mesh must be held up as close as 
possible to this knot, wzder the twine. The needle is 
to be held in the right hand between the fore finger and 
the thumb, and must be passed under and around the 
left hand, so that the material may be formed into a 
slack loop, passing over all the fingers except the little 
one. In this position the material must be held between 
the upper side of the mesh aud the left hand and thumb, 
and the needle must be passed back round the pin or 
mesh, allowing the material to form a larger loop, so 
as to include the little finger. The needle will thus be 
brought round in front of the mesh, and must pass under 
the first loop between the mesh and the fingers, and 
thus through the loop called the foundation loop, and 
thence over that portion of the material which goes 
backward, for the purpose of forming the second — 
The needle must be kept in its position, till the right 
hand is so brought round as to be able to pull it through; 
and then the needle being drawn out and held in the 
right hand, the worker must disengage all the fingers 
of the left, except the last, which is to retain its hold of 
the second loop, which was formed by passing the ma- 
terial round it. By means of this hold retained by the 
little finger, the material is to be drawn to the mesh, 
and the knot thus formed, be drawn tight to the founda- 
tion. This process is to be repeated until a sufficient 
number or stitches are fonnd to be necessary according 
to the width of the net desired. As the mesh becomes 
filled, some of the loops must be suffered to drop off; 
and when the row is completed, it must be drawn out, 
and a row of loops will be found suspended from the 
foundation by their respective knots, and moving wr em | 
onward. The work is then to be turned over, whic 
will cause the ends of the rows to be reversed; and in 
netting a second row, it will be done as before, from 
left to right In commencing the second and all the 
succeeding rows, the mesh must be so placed as to 
come up » Bam to the bottom of the preceding row or 
loops, and the former process with the needle must be 
repeated. It will be needful to have a sufficient quan- 
tity of the material always wound on the needle, or 
otherwise it will not move freely round, as it is indis- 
pensable it should do.” 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Tue popularity of the opera, this winter, induces us 
to give a glate of opera dresses, especially as, in our 
last number, we presented the latest costumes for out of 
doors as well evening dresses. The plate we issue 
has been pronounced the most elegant in design and 
arrangement of any yet published in the United States. 
One of the opera dresses is also appropriate, as will 
be seen, for an evening attire. 

We also give full descriptions of the latest styles for 
cloaks, ball dresses, &c., with the changes in the mode 
that have occurred since our last. We alone keep up 
an accurate chronicle of the fashions. 

Batt Dresses are at the present moment a subject 
of great importance amongst our élégantés. The fol- 
lowing are what we have selected as most worthy of 
the attention of our fair friends. For instance, a robe 
of blue Italian taffetas, trimmed ez tablier with fullings 
of the same material attached at regular distances with 
neuds or bows of blue silk; plain body @ triple con- 
ture, the point of the waist being very deep and long. 
Another is composed of rich white satin, @ trots jupes ; 
each skirt edged in a vandyke, and bound with laven- 
der satin, and beautifully embroidered in lavender } 
floss silk, giving the dress the appearance of having 
three deep flounces; very low pointed corsage; the top 
part decorated with folds of spotted tedle, forming a } 
point in the front, where it is attached to the dress with 


; 
} 
H 
} 
2 


a neud and two ends of lavender satin ribbon, loops of } 
the same decorating the top of the corsage, and a double } 
row continued ronnd the short sleeve, which is made 
loose at the lower part, and faced with folds to match 
the top of the bust; three folds are put on to a founda- { 
tion of stiff net, so as to set out from the sleeve, and 
joined so as to form a point at the side of the front part } 
of the sleeve. The hair simply arranged in front with 
two long ringlets @ la Anglaise, and a round plait at } 
the back of the head. 

We must not omit mentioning that the former dress is 
rendered complete by the addition of a most becoming 
berthe, made of a double row of English point lace. 

Crisrins are much in favor, particularly for throwing ; 
over an evening toilette; they are very pretty when | 
made in pearl grey poult de sove, lined and bordered } 
with a broad band of white plush, which is again re- 
peated round the arm-holes; also those mantilles, with 
sleeves attached made in black velvet and trimmed in | 
a most graceful manner with lace. 

Futt Dress Roses are principally composed of 
satin, and the damas Pompadour richly trimmed with ° 
volants of English point lace, whilst velvet dresses are 
generally ornamented with the Alencon lace, that being 
of a heavier and handsomer description. We may cite 
as a very elegant model, a dress of light. green satin 
glacé, white, @ double jupon, each trimmed with a 
broad falbalas of Alencon lace; the sleeves and berthe 
formed of several rows of lace placed close together. 

Suawts.—The most novel are those of black cloth 
or cachemire fitting quite plain all round the throat, 
and fastened in front as far as the waist with a double 
row of buttons, laced across with braid, and decorated 
all round with a narrow embroidery of braid in a large 


Gothic pattern, the same being continued round the 
shoulders, and at the corners of the shawl. 

Murrs are now universally adopted; they are made 
in every kind of fur, with their usual accompaniments 
these useful mancheties, and are lined with moire or 
satin fastened at each end with a pretty fancy xeud of 
ribbon of the same color as the lining. 

ManTLEs are also in great request, particularly for 
the theatre or evening costume; those having satin 
sleeves are extremely commodious for a sortie de bal ; 
they are remarkably elegant when composed of white 
satin lined throughout with ermine, and encircled with 
a deep bordering of the same. This kind of pelisse is 
very pretty for young people, when made in pink or 
blue satin, trimmed with swansdown or grébe, tlie ends 
of the sleeves edged to match. 

Eveninc Home Dress.—This elegant costume is 
made in pale pink gros de Tours or moire; the skirt 
very full, and perfectly plain; high pointed body, open 
in the front and upon the shoulders, showing the under 
chemisette of thin white batiste, edged round the throat 
with a narrow white lace, and attached across with 
bands of pink velvet, fastened on each side with small 


> round buttons of the same; half long sleeve, made 


straight and open from below the elbow, having on 
each side of the opening a row of velvet buttons; small 
open jockey, attached across with velvet bands and 
buttons; under loose sleeve of lace inlet and tule; 
small narrow bands of black velvet are tied round the 


} wrists. The hair arranged at the back in a serpentine 


twist, catching back the front hair in the form of a band, 
from which depends one very long ringlet. 

Le Caraco.—Here we have something quite after 
the ancient style of dress, at least as far back as 1786, 
consisting of a kind of high body, @ basgues rondes, so 


} as to be very much cut or marked, having the appear- 


ance in front of two small pockets, put on sideways. 
That which is most remarkable, however, in the new 
style of Caracos, are the sleeves, the top part being 
nearly like the Amadis sleeve, the lower part being 
sufficiently enlarged to allow of an under fulled sleeve, 
a small closed up jockey decorating the top part of the 


} ’ : ; : - 
{ sleeve in Pekin velonté, poult de soie glacé, or came- 


léon @ quarte reflets. These style of dresses have a 
very good effect upon plain materials, they ornament 
the edges with three rows of narrow ribbon velvet. 

Weppinc Dresses.—At the late wedding of the 
eldest daughter of the Duke of Beaufort, in London, 
to the Austrian minister, the bride was attired in a 
dress of magnificent damas d’Isly, trimmé@d with deep 
flounces of rich point lace, ornamented with bouquets 
of orange blossom, the body and sleeves trimmed with 
point lace and bouquets to correspond; coiffure com- 
posed of a wreath of orange flowers and myrtle; the 
entire toilette covered by superb and costly point lace, 
with a profusion of diamonds and pearls, the latter 
gems predominating. The bridesmaids were all attired 
uniformly in chaste and elegant costumes of pink and 
white. 

FasHionaBLe Corors.—Rich full hues are still all 
the rage, as well as notsette, bruns, greens, violets, 
&e.; black, also predominates, particularly for out-door 
costume; and azure blue, pink, white paz//e and horten- 
sta, for evening dress. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Conversations on some of the old Poets. By James 
Russell Lowell. 1 vol. J. Owen, Cambridge, 1845.— 
This is a beautfully printed volume, containing a 
series of criticisms on the old English Poets, embo- 
died in the form of a dialogue between two persons 
called John and Philip. The conversations are quite 
discursive, and indeed the author makes no pretence to 
anything but a rambling criticism, interspersed with 
whatever beautiful ideas association calls up. The 
book is written in an earnest tone, and the style is 
clear and manly, abounding in good old Saxon idioms 
and words. The author very modestly says in his 
preface, ‘‘I am not bold enough to esteem these essays 
of any great price.” Nevertheless he has produced 
one of the most readable books of the season; and we 
think we can best do him justice by a few extracts. 
The following are full of noble sentiments, eloquently 
expressed. 

“Love never contracts its circles; they widen by as 
fixed and sure a law as those’ around a pebble cast into 


still water. The angel of love, when, full of sorrow, 
he followed the first exiles, behind whom the gates of 


Paradise shut with that mournful clang, of which some » 
faint echo has lingered in the hearts of all their off- » 


spring, unwittingly snapped off and brought away in his 
hands the seed-pod of one of the never-fading flowers 
which grew there. Into all dreary and desolate places 
fall some of. its blessed kernals; they ask but little soil 
to root themselves in, and in this narrow patch of our 
poor clay they sprang most quickly and sturdily. Gladly 
they grew, and from them all time has been sown wit 
whatever gives a higher hope to the soul, or makes life 
nobler or more god-like; while, from the over-arching 
sky of poesy, sweet dew forever falls, to nurse and 
keep them green and fresh from the world’s dust.” 


“The intellect has only one failing, which, to be § 


sure, is a very considerable one; it has no conscience. 
Napoleon is the readiest instance of this. If his heart 
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world casts off. To the Poet nothing is mean, but 
everything on earth is a fitting altar to the Supreme 
Beauty.” 

Western Literary Journal and Monthly Review, 
January, 1845 Robinson & Jones, Cincinnati.— 
This periodical, under the editorship of Messrs. E. 
C. Judson and L. A. Hine, has become quite an orna- 
ment to Western literature. In character it is some- 
thing like the Southern Literary Messenger. Each 
number has sixty-four pages; but there are no embel- 
lishments. The articles are generally well-written: 
the “yarns” by Mr. Judson especially so. We find, 
in the present number, poems by Mrs. Welby, Nichols 
and Albert Pike. The work deserves eminent success, 
and we cheerfully extend to it the hand of welcome, 
trusting that its ‘‘days may be long and happy.” 

The Waif. A collection of Poems. 1 vol. J. 
Owen, Cambridge, 1845.—This is a selection of fugi- 
tive poems, compiled by Longfellow, who has written 
a fine proem to it. Many of our especial favorites, 
which have been floating about the newspapers for 
the last four years, are here gathered together and put 
in a dress worthy of them. Both this book, and the 
one of Mr. Lowell, are bound in illuminated covers, 
a very pretty idea imported from Paris. 


PARRA AAR Anne nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 


History of the Consulate and Empire under Napo- 
> leon. By M. A. Thers. No. 1. Carey §- Hart, Phila. 
; —We cannot praise the style in which this work is got 
3 up: but the matter and translation are both excellent. 
; Mr. Thiers is more favorable to Napoleon than the 
> English historians, and the work should be read, there- 
; fore, by all desirous of hearing both sides and forming 
a candid judgment. 

Ladies’ Hand Books. T. B. Peterson.—Here are 
four little books, containing directions for canvass 
work, zephyr, knitting, crotchet work, &ec., just what 
; are wanted by our fair readers, curious in such matters 
and desirous of instruction. 


had borne any proportion to his brain, he had been one ; 
of the greatest men in all history. As it is, his triumphs } 


are of the intellect merely, which memory, indeed, may 
wonder at, but will never love. * W hat pang 
of the world’s sore-distressed heart did he make the 
lighter? 
dim hovel of our race the more freely and bounteously 
for him? 
the great heart, though his name in whose breast it had 
its ebb and flow be buried in the mouldered past, sur- 
vives forever, beckoning kindred natures to deeds of 
heroic trust and self-sacrifice.” 


What gleam of sunshine streamed into the ° 


e . . * 4 
The great intellect dies with its possessor; ‘ 


} Tne Simpron.—We give, in the present number, 
; an original engraving of this celebrated road over the 
; Alps. The Simplon is one of the great works of Napo- 
leon, and connects Switzerland with Italy, by a high- 
‘ way carried over cataracts, along the foot of avalanches, 

and through tunnels under the mountains. It is one of 
; the grandest undertakings of modern times. 


“Poetry is something to make us wiser and better, } 
by continudlly revealing those types of beauty and ; 
truth which God has set in all men’s souls; not by 
picking out the petty faalts of our neighbers to make 


a mock of. * Asmodeus’s gift, of unroofing the 


dwellings of his neighbors at will, would be the rarest ¢ 


outfit for a satirist, but it would be of no worth to a 
Poet. To the satirist the more outward motives of life 
are enough. Vanity, pride, avarice—these, and the 
other external vices, are the strings of his unmusical 
lyre. But the Poet need only unroof his own heart. 
All that makes happiness or misery under every roof 
of the wide world, whether of palace or hovel, is 
working also.in that norrow yet boundless sphere. On 
that little stage the great drama of life is acted daily. 
There the Creation, the Tempting, the Fall may be seen 
anew. In that withdrawing closet, Solitude whispers 
her secrets, and Death uncovers his face. There Sor- 
row takes up her abode, to make ready a pillow and a 
resting-place for the weary head of love, whom the 


PosTaGE ON THIS Work.—An important considera- 
; tion to mail subscribers is postage. This is lower on 
our Magazine than on any other. The mode in which 
‘ this book is printed makes each number rate as a two 
: sheet, instead of a three sheet periodical. This reduces 
’ the postage, over one hundred miles, from seven and a 
> half to five cents. 


Tue Present NumBer.—In both literature and em- 

bellishments we have reason to be proud of the present 

? number. We give three illustrations, each one executed 

on steel. No old wood cuts are called in to swell the 

list of embellishments on the cover; but everything in 
the number is in the highest style of art. 
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